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One of the problems as well as one of the strengths of institutions in 
the public domain is their resistance to change. Procedures and practices 
created to solve problems existing at the point of their birth can easily 
develop functional autonomy. The means of realization become reified to the 
point that the rituals of implementation come to be viewed as "the way" or 
the end in itself. Members of an institution's organizational structure can 
become so accustomed to doing things or seeing their roles in a certain way 
that suggestions of departure therefrom can represent the same kind of threat 
to individual security that a hand-washing neurotic experiences when fulfill- 
ment of his anxiety-easing ritual is blocked. 

At the same time, change and new ideas are not meritorious simply 
because they are new or different. Many solid and dependable "birthrights" 
have been too hastily tossed aside for "messes of pottage" which happened to 
fit into the fad-like mood of the times, or were deductions from findings or 
theory which later proved to be built upon erroneous or incomplete assumptions 

As in any realm of administrative decision, the greatest difficulty in 
service to the handicapped or disadvantaged is being able to discern and 
define the nubs or the roots of problems and then devising ways to relieve 
them which will endure in the long pull after the first blush of newness - 
engendered enthusiasm has been dulled and honed by a fuller appreciation of 
the problem's complexities and its resistance to cure for all time. Justi- 
fiably, the intelligent, thoughtful protector of what has endured asks for 
evidence that the change in practice he is being asked to accept really does 
represent improvement over past methods. That question needs to be asked 
and answered to the point of reasonable assurance that a better working 
premise has been found before major or basically significant changes are 
made in an institution's organization or practices. 

The mechanism of research and demonstration is a tool for achieving 
better problem definition and providing opportunity for trying out various 
means of problem relief which we have some reason to believe may work. 
Accordingly, in I960, the Minneapolis Schools with encouragement of the 
Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation made application to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration for funds to assist in conduct of 
a research and demonstration project "To Study and Demonstrate Special Occupa- 
tional Training Services for JEducable Retarded Youth." Application granted, 
this study became VRA Research and Demonstration Project 681. This report 
is a summary of the activities carried out under this grant. 
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Our experiences in conduct of this project have convinced us so com- 
pletely of the merits of the research and demonstration approach to growth 
and change in the rapidly expanding fields of special education and rehabili- 
tation that we feel such work should be henceforth an integral , on-going part 
of our special education-rehabilitation program. 

The disability characteristics of disadvantaged populations change 
rapidly and unpredictably as medical practices change. What constitutes a 
handicap changes as the characteristics of the environment change,. Our social 
order, means of production and economic conditions are changing with a speed 
almost beyond comprehension. Special education and rehabilitation people will 
need to perceive themselves, organize their work and conduct their programs 
with appreciation that they are adaptive and adaptable mechanisms, not a 
solution which can take on a fixed or permanent form. These are fields whose 
orientation must be toward adaptability, flexibility and innovation flowing 
from tested premises, not from tradition, and programs must be tooled and 
staffed to run from this basic set. 

We are pleased that our effort to implement this point of view has been 
regarded with sufficient favor to bring the honor of selection by Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration as a prototype operation. We feel privileged 
to have been able to serve as an object of observation to the many professionals 
who have visited us to see what was going on and how things were being done. 

But by the very fact of our angle of regard, it follows that we believe 
that people should not come to observe with the idea that any way of operating 
can be taken over and applied uncritically to a situation which is different 
in significant respects from the one within which the modus operandi indige- 
nously evolved. We are further concerned that observers understand that the 
way they see us today will not be the way we hope to be operating tomorrow, 
for if it is, either change is not as rapid and challenging as we have 
conceived it to be or we, too, have allowed ourselves the defeating luxury 
of believing that we have discovered "the way" and are failing in our problem- 
solving objective of constant evaluation to meet changing needs in changing 
times. From our point of view, the final report of Project 681 can never be 
written. 
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PART 1 1 INTRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROJECT 



Chapter 1 



PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT 



The public schools of Minnesota have been given a mandate to provide 
appropriate educational service for all educable mentally retarded children. 
The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation must be concerned about retarded 
youth as they approach employable age. These assignments of responsibility 
reflect public intent to make the satisfactions of living accessible to all 
society * a members, including the less fortunately endowed, 

. Educational planning proceeds from a set of assumptions about the 
nature of the learner, the character of the learning process, the needs of 
society and the school aystem t s place in the pattern of services to be pro- 
vided through public agencies. Vocational rehabilitation proceeds from 
similar considerations regarding the relation between client and environment 
characteristics in the work which that agency advances. 

Free public education for all children was an aspiration articulated 
at the br innings of this country * s history. After nearly 200 years of 
public education the ambition to reach all children is as yet imperfectly 
realized, though coverage grows rapidly more complete. 

Vocational rehabilitation began as a concept of reeducation for 
employment of persons who had been disabled by disease or accident. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation is largely a twentieth century development which has 
grown as its successes have documented the merits of its stated objectives. 

The ways of working initially developed were necessarily conditioned 
by the characteristics of the clientele then being served. Until the 1943 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments, service was limited to the physically 
handicapped, * Practices, developed to serve the predominant needs of these 
initial clients still remain as the service paradigm which dominates the 
image of the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency* s function in the minds of many. 
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As education extended its outreach to include handicapped children in 
its day school programs, new dimensions were added to the range of services 
to children provided through the channel of the public schools. Services 
were organized according to the ideas of the times and. the degree of dis~ 
ability regarded as educable within a public day school framework*. Notions 
of homogeneity of need among children sharing common categorical labels led 
to excessive reliance upon special class as the service module. By tradition, 
special education and special class became practically synonomous terms in 
the general view, just as the predetermined sequences prescribed for the 
rehabilitation counselor's work began to stand for what vocational rehabili- 
tation service was. Both special education and vocational rehabilitation find 
themselves in need of new service modules better suited to today's problems, 
today's clients, and today's technologies. 

As special education has reached out to serve more severely handicapped 
children and the proportions of adventitiously handicapped children in the 
handicapped population declined due to medical advances in control of diseases, 
vocational rehabilitation has found itself confronted with urgent demand to 
serve more difficult cases such as the mentally retarded and mentally ill. 
Parents and public are concerned about how these people are going to move 
into the life of the community once their age takes them beyond the relatively 
planned and supervised life of school attendance and the parental protection 
accorded growing children. 

Special education and vocational rehabilitation share common cause in 
their charge to help dependency-vulnerable people achieve as high a degree 
of independence as they are realistically able to attain in the particular 
cultural milieu in which the disadvantaged person must try to do his coping. 
Since Project 681 was conceived, other types of disadvantaged persons have 
come to be viewed as handicapped by factors beyond their power to surmount 
without aid. Other habilitative or door -opening programs have joined the 
realm of independence -promoting services supported through public efforts. 
Programs directed to overcoming the function-depressing effects of experience 
deprivation due to poverty or cultural alienation, program; to prevent school 
dropout and delinquency, programs to diminish selective service rejection 
rates, programs to r e trai iv workers whose skills no longer have market value, 
and programs to habilitate persons handicapped by accident, disease, heredity, 
or developmental anomaly are all tines of the same fork fashioned for the 
basic purpose of helping people to achieve greater self-sufficiency and fuller 
participation in the satisfactions the society provides. The place of special 
education and rehabilitation in the continuum of public services devoted to 
independence promotion is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 



The Piece of Special Education and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Sendees in the Continuum of Independence-Promoting Services 
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Public and private services geared to 
serving, the "normal" population. 
Parents assume responsibility as 
primary socializing agents. Medical 
care procured primarily through the 
"free enterprise" market. Recreation- 
al and religious participation through 
channels normal for the culture. 
Education through standard public and 
private school programs according to 
parent choice or area of residence. 
This zone represents the "mainstream" 
of social participation* 
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These salvaging activities am carried on under different auspices and 
in different ways in different communities. The character of special educa- 
tion and rehabilitation services has to be shaped to the circumstances which 
prevail in the particular setting*. The character of the service will be con- 
ditioned by whether it operates on "voluntary market" or "community problem- 
solving" premises. (See Chapter 2 for further explication of these terms* ) 
As more kinds of services develop under more aduinistrative jurisdictions. 
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the necessity becomes more urgent for planned coordination to hold down 
costly duplication and defeat of purposes through client agency shopping 
to find one that agrees with his view of his problem. 

Educational programs have traditionally been devoted to enhancing 
broad aspects of individual functioning* Though the market value of educa- 
tion has not gone unrecognized, education has not felt compelled to justify 
its existence on the basis of its economic utility to the extent that 
vocational rehabilitation apparently has . 

Education is rather universally accepted as a good thing. In our 
country, this is carried to the point of its being viewed as an individual 
right. Though education may be sold to the individual and the supporting 
public by figures which demonstrate the dollar Value of education, it is 
usually on the basis of the increased income enjoyed by the better educated 
individual, not on the basis of the individual's greater monetary return to 
the state. In fact, the American ethos tends to reject any notion that the 
individual exists for the state. We contend that the individual has a right 
to self-realization for reasons of his own becoming, and it is on these same 
grounds that special education is justified and supported. 

This quality in service orientation combined with the public school's 
lack of right to be selective in the clientele it serves and the client's 
lack of right to refuse to attend school differs in significant ways from 
the frame of reference in which vocational rehabilitation has historically 
operated. Though that agency's goal has always been to be of service, it 
has from its very beginnings had to prove itself on an economic basis. 

In its arguments for public support, vocational rehabilitation has 
pointed to the tax returns gained by rendering employable , through rehabili- 
tation service, persons who would have been tax consumers without such inter- 
vention. Vocational rehabilitation has been under no legal mandate to serve 
all who were handicapped and might wish help* Pressure to justify cost on 
economic grounds tends to place a heavy premium on the client's likelihood of 
achieving employable status, and so the concept of "feasibility" for service 
has entered as a determinant of whether a client will be selected for service. 
This bias toward selection of the most likely- to ^-achieve clients is further 
enhanced if a rehabilitation counselor's efficiency is judged by the number 
of clients he serves and the number of cases he closes as "rehabilitated." 

These qualities of (l) selectivity in client acceptance* (2) judgment 
of service effectiveness on grounds of monetary profit, and (3) client parti- 
cipation in the program on a voluntary basis, put vocational rehabilitation 
in a different frame of reference from the special education programs oper- 
ated under public school auspices to which it closely relates. These 
disjunctions in client selection and service orientation make for gaps in 
Service coverage and continuity. The same clearly handicapped youth may be 
eligible for school service but rejected as ineligible for vocational rehabili- 
tation service on the grounds of a rehabilitation counselor's opinion that 
he is "unfeasible." This, causes considerable discomfort and confusion among 
clients, their families, and the public left with a social problem unresolved. 



Project 681 nu designed to explore for a nod* of operating which nodld 
allerlate oertain obvious and significant deficiencies in traditional school- 
rehabilitation functioning, including! 

1 # The problem that eoavsntlonal ways of proceeding rested heavily on 
the assumption that the client, or his guardian, would recognise 
what was best for him and would take the steps necessary to secure 
aid, (Our data will show that the Majority of students enrolled in 
special education programs Hd not receive vocational rehabilitation 
agency service. ) 

2 , The problem that keying of rehabilitation service to the end of the 
high school period would tend to miss the majority of the retarded. 
Figure 2 below indicates that two-thirds of the retarded had dropped 
out of school before reaching that point. 



Figure 2 



Grade level at Vliich Minneapolis Students Left Eduoable Retarded Classes 

from September, 1957 to July, I960 N«b09 



Percentage 

of 

Students 




Grade Level Equivalent 

A vocational rehabilitation program focused on working with 
students from a twelfth grade level would obviously bypass a 
majority of the retarded students. If vocational rehabilitation 
service were limited to the senior high schools, over one-fifth of 
the retarded would already have been gone before the possibility 
of this service entered their lives, 

3, The problem that under the practice of service Implementation 
through the medium of conceiving the rehabilitation counselor as 
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■iddle Min, service mg always United by what services ware 
available for purchase. While the counselor night act aa pronoter 
to encourage sons other agency to aet up a service, this is 
usually a' slow, tine -consuming process which may take too long to be 
of much use to the client at the tine of his optimum readiness for 
help. 

h. The problem that not all clients needing help in life planning can 
be made employable in relatively short periods of time or by one 
agency working alone* Behilttation of the severely handicapped is 
not an objective which any one agency can expect to achieve by 
itself. To serve as a viable and useful public tool, vocational 
rehabilitation practices need to interlock effectively with the 
total continuum of assistance provided through various agencies. 

It has to find its position in the total spectrum of service 
resources for the handicapped. It must also be in position to 
maintain help end surveillance for long enough periods of time to 
accommodate to the slow rate of gain to be expected of the more 
severely disabled. 

5* The problem that our particular community had no central reference 
point where all agencies could clear to find out what had transpired 
with a particular retardate and what was planned for him in the 
future. Though the public schools have a census responsibility, 
this mechanism had not been explored to its full potential. 

Project 681 proposed to test possibilities of using the 
mechanism and facilitations of the public school operation to bring 
more suitable habilitation service to more handicapped, school-age 
persons. This probing for more efficient and effective mechanisms 
of public service was the over-riding purpose of the project. 

In November, I960, a research and demonstration grant was awarded to 
the Minneapolis school district by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
help enable this exploration. Hie application had been developed with and 
supported by the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and a community 
advisory board whose membership represented many community resources for work 
with the retarded. Considerable pilot work had been done, including a research 
project made possible through the cooperation of Opportunity Workshop of 
Minneapolis (Krants, I960). This pilot experimentation, • in combination with 
employment of Minneapolis school staff over a previous two-year period to 
develop job evaluation and placement opportunities for special class students, 
provided a firm and advanced point of departure in initiation of Research and 
Demonstration Project 681. 

Project 681 was thus undertaken to evaluate whether this particular 
district's programs of special education and vocational rehabilitation were 
contributing all that they might to easing the personal -social problems 
associated with the deficiency of functioning known as mental retardation. 

The project had the practical, direct-action objective of testing and 
demonstrating procedures which would be generally useful in special education 
and rehabilitation progress for the retarded. Hie objectives were divided 
into, four specific areas for study: 
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1. To demonstrate and evaluate the types of program and training 
facilities which could be promoted or set up within a public 
school framework to best serve the purpose of effectively pre- 
paring adolescent retarded for employment and community 
responsibility. 



2. To use findings of the research to gain understanding of the 
> problems and to develop practices calculated to result in 

maximal benefit for the retarded* 

C' 

L 

r 3. To facilitate coordination of ooemaunlty services directed to 

common goals of promoting the occupational adjustment of the 
retarded, 

f fc* To develop basic information and techniques for promoting the 

i vocational adjustment of retarded students which could be put to 

j; ooo in rural or less populated areas. 

i; 

[ Obviously, many choices regarding investigative directions had to be 

made to reduce such broad goals to manageable areas -of inquiry which would 
j contribute signifloantly to solution of the basie questions at issue. Sffort 

| to pick realms of investigation which would shed light on the most 

critical issues involved in program planning decisions. 



ft was apparent that there was need for a more systematic picture of 
the ecological niche into Which the retarded of the community would need to 
fit. There was need for more precise information about what kinds of people 
were being called retarded under the operational definitions prevailing in 
the particular school and community. And there was need for more factual 
information about social-administrative factors which might be blocking or 
distorting public efforts to provide effective special education-rehabilita- 
tion programs for the school-age handicapped. Project 681 addressed itself 
to the task of supplying jOanning information and devising more effective 
and effiolent ways of operating. 
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Chapter 2 

REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



An investigation addressed to as broad objectives and as many sub^roblems 
as. those incorporated in Project 681 neoessarily draws upon publications 
covering many facets of mental retardation* Since one of the major purposes 
of the Project was to explore for a modus operandl which would help to fill 
a worrisome gap in rehabilitation service* some publications reflecting on 
this point are reported in this section* Other related fi nding s can be 
incorporated more meaningfully in discussions of the various sub-studies 
through Which the broad questions of Project 681 were explored. 

At the national Council for Exceptional Children convention in I960, 

Evelyn Deno, Consultant in Special Education and Rehabilitation for the 
Minneapolis Schools, presented a paper concerned with coordination of 
community effort in vocational training for the retarded (Deno, I960). Needs 
in curriculum provisions and new patterns of secondary school programing were 
discussed, including a proposal for an experimental facility to explore the 
possibilities of utilizing the school system more effectively as a vocational 
and rehabilitation oriented resource. Project 681 materialised this idea. 

Stereotyped thinking about mental retardation is still all too preva- 
lent among the lay public who must pay for the services and even among pro- 
fessional people, educators, counselors, social workers and doctors who 
should be better informed. There is a general awareness of the problem of 
mental retardation but too little appreciation of the diversity of abilities 
and needs found among people so labeled, and too little appreciation of the 
number of people involved or of the relation of functioning to social cir- 
cumstances. The public 1 s image of the retarded is largely that of the more 
severely disabled clinical type* 

Mary people in significant decision-making positions still regard 
mental retardation as a disease entity which "causes" poor performance. 

There is still insufficient accommodation to the fact that a variety of 
conditions may lead to impaired intellectual avid social competence. As one 
writer comments, "We are more intrigued by galactosemia than challenged by 
slums and poor schools." (Hobbs, 196U, p* 829.) Perhaps the numbers having 
suffered galactosemia compared to the larger numbers falling in the "slums 
and poor schools" realm of origin influences the reaction. The mealier 
numbers of clinical oases seem so much more eouprehsnsible and manageable. 

The President's Panel on Mental Retardation stressed the relation 
between mental retardation and health care (Mayo, 1963). The fact that more 
than one-third of mothers in cities of over 100,000 population are medically 
Indigent and reoeive little, if ary, prenatal care, that toxemias of pregnancy 
are five times as frequent among these groups as they are among higher income 
groups, that the rate of infant mortality and prematura births is high among 
them and that there is, in turn, a direot link between prematurity and mental 
as well as physical defects and illness is not adequately connected in public 
thinking and action planning with the rate of mantel retardation prevalence 
in these same soc i o-economic areas. 




We are confronted with permutations in the social scene which set new 
parameters on our social planning. Increased automation and industrialization 
matce self-suqpport through competitive emploj’ment impossible for people without 
skills* Expanding population and the risir g amount of school dropout 
Increase competition for dwindling unskilled jobs. Changes in the family 
structure stmnmihg from divorce, separation, desertion rates, illegitimacy 
and early marriage result in more families headed by women who have lower 
incomes and possibly less adequate socializing influence over growing children 
than father-supported families provide (Burgess, 1961* ). 

The oonpleoc of adjustment-depressing forces bearing down on children 
who grow up in families dependent upon public welfare is illustrated in a 
recent nation-wide study by Burgess (1961*). This stidy involves families 
receiving Aid to Dependent Children, but it reflects the living conditions of 
all children growing up in dependent families. Such conditions can be 
expected to have significant impact on a growing child's coping capacities. 
Such conditions may contribute significantly to the inadequate functioning 
which may eventually lead to the child* 8 being educationally classified as 
mentally retarded. 

The Burgess findings reveal that there has been a striking drop in the 
proportion of families on ADC due to death of parent, Thii is primarily due 
to expanded coverage under Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance, 

Over 6&% o£ all ADC families are now dependent because of divorce, separation, 
desertion, unmarried parenthood or imprisonment of the father. 

There has been a notable growth in the number of urban and non-white 
recipients of ADC during th9 past decade. The nuniber of families on ADC 
continues to increase (a 26% increase between December, 1950 and December, 
I960, though the number of families in the general population increased just 
over l6j5). As of September, 1963, almost a million families were wholly or 
largely dependent on ADC support. 

Dr, Burgess* study found these families to be large (median size U.3 
in contrast to a median of 3*3 persons per family for the countxy as a whole). 
The. number of ADC children born out of wedloek increased 25% between 1950 
and I960, Nevertheless 8l£ of ADC children were born to legally married 
persons. 

The unfavorableness of the circumstances within which these children 
must develop is indicated by the median monthly income of the Burgess sample 
($133 average, with 68£ having incomes of less than $160 per month). By way 
of comparison, it may be noted that in the same year (i960) only 23 % of 
United States families had incomes of less than $1*000 per year. 

Another index of environmental adequacy is the amount of available 
living space within which children may do their growing. In the countxy as 
a whole, 12 % of all occupied homes have more than one person per room living 
in them. Over h3% of the homes in Dr, Burgess* ADC sample had more than one 
person per roc mu Apparently a high proportion of these children from econ- 
omically dependent families are developing in critically overcrowded circum- 
stances, The overall picture suggests that these families do not approach a 
standard of living conducive to development and maintenance of adequate 
physical and mental health. 
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The educational and occupational data for the children studied by 
Burgess were discouraging. From ages seven to thirteen they were enrolled in 
school at the same rate that children in the general population were enrolled, 
but from ages fourteen to seventeen, 16# fewer of the ADC group were in 
school (91$ for the general population in 1961, 75# among ADC children). 
Educational retardation was evident in 22# of ADC children but in only 10# of. 
the total population of this age. Over 75# of the ADC children over eighteen 
did hot complete high school while only 38# of the eighteen to twenty-four- 
year-olds in the United States did not do so. Of those graduating, only 
2.6 # went on to any kind of post-high school training, including vocational 
or trade schools. In the general population, 23# in the age group eighteen 
to forty-five years had gone on to colleges or universities alone (i.e. not 
including trade or vocational schools). 

The lines of evidence emerging from such studies when related to the 
findings of Project 681 and such reports as Sarason and Gladwin* s (1958) 
confirm the need for coordinated health, welfare, education, job training and 
guidance services. Such services are necessary to combat the performance- 
depressing effects of the multiple factors which influence whether the 
individual retardate will be a dependent or independent member of society. 

The evidence suggests that heavy overlap may be expected in the clientele 
caught up in the various programs now being promoted through special federal 
aids. Mental retardation is a multiple problem syndrome in more cases 
than not. 

The problems of poverty and mental retardation have been brought into 
prominence partly through accidents of history and political movement, but, 
as Hobbs (1964) notes, mental retardation is being redefined to recognize 
the preponderant involvement and educational influences in the overall 
problem. Sarason and Gladwin* s (1958) review of research on the psychological 
and cultural correlates of mental subnormality provides ample documentation 
of the hypothesized relationships. There is evidence that a considerable 
proportion of mental retardation could be prevented through proper medical 
care and a better growth milieu for children. 

A number of recent publications address to the question of how we are 
going to find the manpower needed to put prophylactic and rehabilitation 
programs into effect. There is an emerging consensus that the old ways of 
working are not going to be adequate to cope with the magnitude of the 
problems represented by our present rates of social dependency® 

Vail (1964) has presented a thought-provoking treatise on the organi- 
zation and characteristics of the service systems in our public domain. 

He distinguishes between ** voluntary market** and “community problem-solving** 
systems of service provision. He does not maintain that there are just two 
systems. He recognizes a multiplicity of systems or possibly one big 
system with at least these two poles. He defines these systems by citing 
some of their characteristics, cautioning as he does so that items must be 
viewed as contrasting shades or trends, not necessarily as mutually exclusive 
opposites. 



ggM. 1 (fron Tail, 196b) 



CnaraoterlatlQB of Cowainlfcy Problem-Solving Systems and Voluntary Systems 



CommmLty problemsolving : yetems 

Target Is community problems. 

Created by public mandate, of 
necessity for the common good. 

Government-based, insofar as 
program is necessary. 

Not expendable. 

Government-operated. 

Authoritative. 

Hierarchical t accountability pro- 
gresses stepwise; sharp, direct. 

Problems defined by public concensus, 
from outside the system. 

Case intervention and withdrawal on 
basis of community need. 

Interpersonal relationship triangular: 
state-agent-object. 

Mutual acceptance not relevant: 
freedom of choice limited. 

Staff identified with body politic. 

Non-pr es tiglous . 

Occupies periphery of humanitarian 
industry. 

Parsimonious: concern with savings. 

May become lvpersoual. 

(Problem: related to else or monopoly?) 

Validated statistically by reduction in 
incidence of problems. 



Able to operate or contract for voluntary 
type programs: l.e., able to oross over. 



• Voluntary market systems 
(Example: private physician) 

Target is individual problems. 

Created by humanitarian concern. 

Government may participate insofar 
as other resources are insufficient. 

Expendable. 

Government (tax) supported, community 
(donations) supported, or private. 

Noiwauthoritative. 

Non-hierarchioal : accountability 
diffuse. 

Problems defined by participants, 
within the system. 

Case intervention ("opening'*) and 
withdrawal ("closing"; on the 
basis of interpersonal contract. 

Interpersonal relationship dual: 
purveyor-user. 

Mutual acceptance essential: 
freedom of choice great. 

Staff identified with profession. 

Prestigious* 

Occupies center of humanitarian 
industry. 

Extravagant: concern with amenities, 
Mora easily remains personal. 



Validated statistically by usage 
volume, or by popularity, existential 
testimonial. 

Not able to cope on their own with 
ocRHuni'ty problem-solving; i.e., 
not able to cross over. 
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Table 2 (from Vail, 1964) 



Comparison of Community Problem-Solving and Voluntary Systems 



Auspices 



Eranplaa 



Problems 



Community- Government- 

Problem operated 

Solving 



State Hospital Sociodystonic life styles 

County Welfare Dept* Troublesome careers 
County Health Nurse 



Voluntary Government- Community mental Symptomatic dysfunctions: 
supported health center Private pain 



Community- Family service 

supported agency 

Private Private psychiatrist 



Vail notes that a government-operated community problem-solving system 
may enter effectively into voluntary- type operations but that this transfer 
does not and seemingly cannot work in the other direction* He warns that the 
voluntary market systems cannot really cope with the hard and bitter tasks of 
community problem-soiling. Community problem-solving has a never-ending 
responsibility which society cannot reject*. The problems remain and, 
unresolved, exact their social toll* 

Two books reflect the character of today's public, health, mental health 
and mental retardation concerns* Hollingshead and Redlich's Social Class and 
Mental Illness! A Community Study (1958) revealed the startling fact that 
the kind of treatment resulting from diagnostic study was. likely to be more 
closely related to the socio-economic status of the patient than it was to 
the diagnosis, age or sex of the patient. If the patient was from the lowest 
socio-economic group, he received some kind of quick therapy such as electric 
shock* If he came from a high socio-economic group, he received extended, 
more expensive, talking- type treatment. If he was a member of a prestige 
family as well as affluent, he received extended verbal therapy, but at a 
discount t This pattern of relationship was evident- not only in the treatment 
provided in private practice but in the treatment provided by clinics and 
other publicly supported agencies* 

The central thesis developed in Albee's (1959) Mental Health Manpower 
Trends is that since the prospective supply of people for training in the 
mental health professions is limited and demands for services continue to 
grow more rapidly than the population of the country, there will not be in 
the foreseeable future enough professional people to meet the demand. The 
implication seems to be that our traditional service paradigms can never hope 
to cope with the“exploding need* Since large cities have inordinate numbers 
of the kind of child described in this report, needs of the public cannot be 
met if traditional practices continue to be rigidly followed* Hobbs (1964) 
recommends that mental health training programs be revised to give an 
attention to mental retardation which is commensurate with the responsibility 
which must be executed* 
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A number of professional people have attempted to alert their professional 
co-workers to the inappropriateness of their training for dealing with the 
realities which shout for attention* In his presidential address to the 
American Psychiatric Association in.1963, Branch warned his fellow psychia- 
trists that too few of their profession were prepared to deal with the real, 
hard-core problems of the community* 

Hobbs made a similar point in his address to the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association in 1964. He recommended that the traditional responsibility of 
the doctor-patient, or counselor-client relationship, so long conceived as 
being carried out on a direct one-to-one service basis "must be reconcep- 
tualized to define the responsibilities of these specialists as workers with 
other professionals who can contribute to the development of social insti- 
tutions that promote effective functioning in people*' (page 827)* Hathaway 
speaks in a similar vein (1964). The point applies with equal validity to 
the work of vocational rehabilitation counselors* 

In a recent Mental Health News let tec . Vail (1964) warns the training of 
professionals (in this case psychiatrists) must address itself to the 
"perplexing, tiresome, individual and social miseries of our time.*' He notes 
that training programs in the mental health field (meaning mainly psychiatry 
and clinical psychology) are oriented almost exclusively to the voluntary 
market system* Hobbs (1964) calls attention to the same tendency, though the 
same terms are not employed. Training manuals for rehabilitation counselors 
still use language and descriptions of counselor functions which are geared 
to the physically handicapped rather than to the mentally handicapped who 
constitute the major portion of the disabled. 

Studies of trends in vocational rehabilitation service to the handicapped 
show that Vocational Rehabilitation agencies are still giving considerably 
more service to the physically disabled than to the mentally handicapped. 

This situation continues in spite of the fact that certain kinds of physical 
disability have been sharply reduced through preventive measures. Only 121 
cases of poliomylitis were reported in 1964; 57 » 879 cases were reported in 
1952. The proportions of adventitiously deaf have declined considerably 
within the total population of the hearing impaired, and the occurrence of 

blindness in children has been remarkably reduced through better control 
of R.L.F. 

The Minnesota Studie s in Vocational Rehabilitation conducted through 
the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota (1958-1964) 
indicated that in the past, rehabilitation counselors have served only a 
small proportion of the retarded in their clientele. In one study, 
counselors reported the retarded to be the most difficult clients to serve 
despite the fact that the majority of these clients were still relatively 
young. An Iowa study (1964) reports that the majority of the retarded were 
not familiar with the services offered by the Iowa Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Obviously, we are not addressing to community needs in the proportion 
and of the character represented in the persisting social reality. 

Professional people and agencies have, in effect, been saying: "This is 

what we do* If you need what we do, we can serve you. w rather than "Let us 
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determine what the need ie and design a service to meet it." One factor 
preventing this approach to conmunity problem solution is that seldom is 
one agency in a good position to gain an overall impression of the range of 
needs existing. Each deals with the select clientele which the agency's 
history has caused to gravitate to its door. 

A study of social problem cases in one Minnesota county confirmed 
what all people in public education would suspect , namely, that more of the 
identified cases were known to the schools than to any other single agency 
(Anoka County, 1964). The largest segment of public service provided for 
the mentally retarded always has been and logically always will be provided 
through the public schools. Public education has been conceived as an 
instrument for serving individual goals while simultaneously furthering the 
overriding goal of making a satisfying way or life available to all. The 
data emerging from Project 681 confirm that more service can be made avail- 
able to more clients when the resources of money and professional skill are 
funnelled through the school channel where they can readily be brought to 
bear when and where the clients are in a position and disposition to use 
them. 



Hobbs (1964) suggests that 75^ of our resources be devoted to the mental 
health problems of children, reserving only 23f> for a holding action with 
adults. Whether the proportions are correct or not, the point is that there 
is need to break the chain of dependency at its preventive end, which is 
at the level of the child's early and continuing education. 

The curricula of special programs for the retarded have seldom been 
established on the basis of research. Originally, special educators attempted 
to find useful content in the regular school programs and to modify and 
supplement this content in setting up their special programs. At this time, 
parents were insisting that public bodies support the venture of providing 
education for their youngsters. They insisted that "schools'* be established 
and "teachers" hired to instruct them. This reflected the hope of parents 
for their children's academic achievement (Bates, 1962). Studies comparing 
the reading achievement of retarded students in special classes with the 
reading achievement of retarded pupils educated in regular classes reflect 
preoccupation with the same "academic' 1 objectives. 

Because of the limited academic success of the retarded, because of 
concern over the future of older children, and because there were few post- 
school opportunities, more attention has been directed toward attainment of 
realistic "vocational goals." There has been some shifting of emphasis from 
developing retarded children "academically" to more emphasis on development 
of independence and communication, on social and motor skills, on diversions! 
activities, on development of personal qualities, qualities presumed to be 
more centrally related to the ability of the retarded to function as 
contributing members of society. 

Attention is now being directed toward developmental aspects of training 
for employment. OiMichael (1964) presents a rationale for articulating the 
special education program with later vocational rehabilitation objectives. 

The "Texas Plan 11 attempts to synchronise the scope and sequence of the 
curriculum for the retarded to this seme end (Eskridge, 1964). Hopes for 
continuation and extension of Project 681-type activities address to similar 
goals. (See Chapters 14 and 15.) 
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A number of studies have tried to assess the question of whether the 
retarded are employable and to assess the factors related to employability. 
Some of those incorporated in the thinking at the time of Project 681' s 
initiation included the well-known study done by Bailer (1936) and the follow- 
up of the same population by Charles (1953)* Baer's study (i960) taps the 
same realm. In general, these studies indicate that around two-thirds of 
the educable retarded who had been in special classes were able to achieve 
some degreo of employment in adulthood under social conditions existing at 
the time of the studies. There was some evidence that few retarded scoring 
below IQ 60 on individual intelligence tests were capable of maintaining 
themselves successfully in the open job market. More recently, efforts have 
been made to consider what may be done to render less able clients more 
^employable and to identify which among those who score lower in IQ may 
nevertheless be able to achieve some degree of economic self-sufficiency 
(Fraenkel, 1961). 

At initiation of Project 691, DiMichael's (1959) classification system 
seemed reasonable and provided a starting point for conceptualizing the 
kinds of management options which would need to be developed. His division 
into) l) the directly placeable group (immediate transition from basic 
school program to job), 2) the deferred placeable group (job preparation 
before employment), 3) the sheltered employment group, and 4) the self-care, 
non-self-supporting group, still seems to provide a logical breakdown for 
planning purposes. The critical problem is that of finding means of assuring 
that no client falls into or is consigned to a lower level than he needs to 
because of a self-fulfilling prophecy regarding his employment potential. 
Prediction of low outcome can seduce those responsible for a child's 
education management into providing insufficient demand for growth. Project 
681 addressed primarily to DiMichael's second and third categories since 
this seemed to be the band where help might mean the difference between 
dependence and independence. The attempt to develop predictive constructs 
reported in Chapter 13 is relevant to this point. 

A 1963 master's thesis by Phelps explored the relationship of employer 
attitudes to employment of the retarded. The investigator found a significant 
relationship between personnel managers' attitudes toward employment of 
the retarded and 1) the educational level of the personnel manager (the 
higher the educational level, the lower the prejudice against), 2) the 
length of time the personnel manager had been on the job (the longer he 
had been on the job,, the less likely the personnel man was to hire a retarded 
person), and 3) the size of the organization (the larger the organization, 
the less favorable the attitude). 

The study indicated that personnel managers of hospitals and motels 
were more favorable to hiring mentally retarded persons than hotel, laundry, 
restaurant, and nursing home managers were. The majority of all personnel 
managers, however, indicated that the retarded could do productive work and 
that most organizations should be able to employ some retarded persons. 

This attitudinal response is what one might expect to get when asking a 
question of this kind. Chapter 12 may generate interesting hypotheses about 
the factors operating in successful placement of hard-to-place people. 
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In fairness to the built-in problems of personnel managers, it should be 
noted that a personnel manager is usually employed for the purpose of 
screening out inadequate applicants. The personnel manager can do this because 
the people screened out are not his problem. The ones screened out remain a 
problem for society which must be dealt *'ith, however. This study serves 
to illustrate the ways in which the systems which society develops to cope 
with mass population problems in a highly competitive, technologically-based 
economy form increasing barriers to community assimilation of the retarded. 

The published literature throws little light on the question of how the 
retarded view the kinds of jobs they are capable of performing. Rehabili- 
tation counselors and school work program supervisors are keenly aware of the 
unreality of the aspirations of many retarded clients and their families. 

Jobs which are entry or internship jobs for the more able may be high attain- 
ment, permanent careers for the retarded, but they may not so view them. 

Both the retardate and his parents are often unwilling to accept the kind of 
job the retardate is able to perform. 

Several studies have established that most youths over the age of fourteen 
are able to rank jobs according to what they believe the status grade of the 
job to be. Himmelweit, Halsy and Oppenheim (1952) conclude that youth of 
this age have acquired essentially an adult view of prestige of occupations. 

Job prestige ratings remain remarkably parallel in all age groups above age 
fourteen. Gunn (1964) found that boys in grades seven, eight and nine 
reflected an emerging awareness of social class and an increasing tendency 
to use other criteria than the social service value of the work in ranking 
job status. Contempt for what was believed to be inferior work was not 
shown below the high school level. 

It might be assumed that the limited ability of the retarded would provide 
a protective insulation from possible feelings of inferiority engendered by 
the low prestige value of the unskilled jobs they are most likely to be able 
to perform. Teachers and counselors view this opinion with skepticism. 

They gain the impression that retarded adolescents are keenly aware of 
differences from their peers and are keenly aware of the achievements which 
their peers admire and respect. They see little evidence to support the 
idea that the retarded are protected from sensitivity about their inadequacies 
by a blunted social insight that is directly correlated with mental ability. 
Some of the studies on the social adjustment of retarded students in regular 
classes and special classes would seem to bear out this opinion. 

Since the time when Project 681 was instituted there has been a striking 
increase in the number of school systems incorporating work-study programs 
in their employment-preparation curricula for the retarded. A number of 
these have been described and results reported in the recent publications. 

A number of programs following the 681 prototype have been initiated since 
Project 681 was described by Vocational Rehabilitation Administration in a 
1963 administrative communication. 

The Texas Division of Vocational Rehabilitation achieved a breakthrough 
in facilitation of interagency service collaboration in its plan for closer 
special education-rehabilitation functioning through the medium of cooperative 
agreement contracts. Job outcomes of clients served through the Texas 
program are reported in a recent publication. The Texas model, described 
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as a prototype of a state plan In Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
communications (VRA: MR Series B-2, 1963), is being explored for its 
potentialities for enabling continuation of the work begun under' Project 
661 and for expansion of the concepts developed and the operational system 
to all types of handicapped clients who need a special kind of intensive 
service* The Project 681 program has been different from the f, Texas Plan 11 
in that it incorporates a rehabilitation center- type service in the total 
service package* 

There has been continued and increasing country-wide interest in the 
blending of school and vocational rehabilitation resources* Since the 
agencies serve common objectives at certain ag© levels, this attempt to 
relate has a measure of logic* How extensive this blending of resources 
can be will depend partly on the degree to which vocational rehabilitation 
agencies can lend themselves to broad service objectives* 

This concern for coordination in service coverage is part of a general 
concern with the responsibilities of the school and the community in youth 
development and the potentialities of the public schools as instruments for 
improving social conditions and conserving human resources* With increased 
concern about the need for public Intervention on the dreary, generation-by- 
generation reiteration of social dependency, there will need to be continued 
investigation of which agencies are sufficiently compatible in philosophy 
and objectives to conduct collaborative programs on a sustaining basis* 

In general, review of the literature suggests that this is a period of 
ouch forward movement in services to inadequately functioning children and 
youth* It suggests that the period ahead will call for a heavy emphasis on 
cooperative interagency planning and modification of traditional agency and 
professional roles to encompass current problems* 
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Chapter 3 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



This report summarises the purposes, design and results of Project 681# 
Before this realm of reporting is entered it may be helpful to sketch in 
some of the philosophical sets, hypotheses, and historical background which 
fed into the project’s initiation and influenced decisions on courses of 
action as the project progressed# 

Because rehabilitation effort crosses conventional professional, agency 
and departmental lines, the activities and outcomes of a project cannot be 
understood without consideration of the forces prevailing in the context in 
which the work was designed and carried out# These forces are the real-life 
variables which must be dealt with in order to achieve the practical 
objectives of the rehabilitation effort# 

A rehabilitation agency often has little direct administrative control 
over many factors which vitally affect its work# This element is operative 
at all levels of conception and program operation# It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to judge whether a method or an outcome is "good" or "bad" unless 
one takes into account the circumstances surrounding the attempt# 

The Minneapolis School District is one of the oldest school systems in 
the State of Minnesota# The first school in the area, the "Primary School" 
conducted by the University of Minnesota, was opened in the St# Anthony 
settlement# The City of Minneapolis started its first school immediately 
upon acquiring its charter from the territorial legislature in 1856# The 
two cities, St# Anthony and Minneapolis, merged in 1872 although two separate 
school systems were maintained until they were joined by legislative action 
in 1878# The annual reports of the early superintendents reflect a deep 
concern with making education available for every child# 

The people of Minneapolis through their Board of Education demonstrated 
concern for the needs of handicapped children before the turn of the century# 
School Board records indicate that as early as 1897 a sub-committee of board 
members was sent to visit the State School for the Deaf to consider the 
advisability of providing special classes for the hearing impaired within 
the public school program# The visit apparently resulted in board consensus 
that a local day school program would be highly desirable# This first attempt 
at establishing day classes for the hearing impaired was later abandoned, 
but not for all time# 

The earliest sustained venture into special education by the Minneapolis 
Schools was four classes for "mentally defective children" instituted in 
October 1912, followed closely by a class for "stammerers" opened in November 
of the same year# Services for deaf children followed in 1915* In 1919, 
"sight-saving classes" were opened# In 1925 Dowling School for Crippled 
Children opened# 

It is noteworthy that decisions to start a special education program 
preceded provision of any special state aids to help finance such programs, 
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though state aids cane into being shortly thereafter as a result of efforts 
on the part of Michael Dowling for whom the Minneapolis Dowling School for 
Crippled Children is named. 

It is unquestionably significant that the special education program in 
which Project 681 was embedded was nearly fifty years old at the time the 
project was instituted. School systems initiating special education services 
for the first time in the last decade benefit from the experience of these 
earlier pioneers and proceed from current research knowledge in the field. 

If change -is in order, mature systems must persuade experienced people 
of the wisdom of change from familiar, established ways of operating. Under 
such circumstances demonstration can provide a helpful vehicle for evaluation 
and influence. New systems have the disadvantages associated with inexperience 
and lack of familiarity with the deep-seated problems which are tenaciously 
inherent in the task. The program involved had the advantage of being one 
which had experienced the trial and abandonment of many methods. It had also 
lived long enough with changes in clientele and the frustrations which 
accompany work with the handicapped to be realistic in its hopes and 
aspirations. 

During the fifty-year period represented, the Minneapolis school system, 
like other urban systems, had to adjust to significant changes in the 
characteristics of the children served and to changes in the attitudes and 
ability to pay of the population providing support to the schools. Pockets 
of social deprivation have appeared as the flight of the middle class to the . 
suburbs has produced its usual effect of leaving the less advantaged behind 
to fill the school rolls of the inner city system. The Minneapolis school 
system has experienced a declining total enrollment but an increase in the 
proportion of handicapped. A higher proportion of the children enrolled come 
from the kinds of background which contribute heavily to physical defect and 
inadequate adjustment. In addition, parents move into the city from out-state 
areas without programs in order to procure special education services for 
thoir handicapped children. The Minneapolis School District is, thus, an 
urban area experiencing the transition which all larger cities have seen. 

The Minneapolis school system is organized on a 6-3-3 plan. Special 
classes for the retarded begun in 1912 were at the elementary level. Junior 
high school classes were initiated in 1917* The first senior high school 
level classes for the ^retarded 11 were opened in the school system's Vocational 
High School in 1946. Records indicate that great pains were taken at the 
point of initiation of these first senior high school classes to develop 
the rationale and justification for serving a not-quite-normal population 
under the Vocational Education Act as its intent was interpreted at that time. 

Need to stay within the bounds of what was considered acceptable under 
the standards for implementation of vocational education, as then envisioned, 
naturally resulted in need to select, applicants according to pre-specified 
criteria. Such selectivity in intake is a factor which, of course, is highly 
significant in evaluating program merits and is of particular interest at 
this time when the objectives of vocational education programs may be 
undergoing review and adjustment in terms of current social needs. Evaluation 
of the Vocational High School program and its particular clientele consequently 
became one of the specific sub-studies of the project. 
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This selectivity in acceptance of students for vocational training had 
another effect which was felt immediately - there had to be some place for 
the rejects to go. Special classes were soon opened in other comprehensive 
high schools in the city until there were twelve Special classes located in 
six senior high schools (including Vocational) at the time the proposal for 
Project 681 was developed in 1959 * 

Notable also is that, in 1930, the Minneapolis school system entered 
into a contract with the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
establish a branch office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
serve Minneapolis school-age handicapped students (under age twenty-one) who 
were eligible for rehabilitation service. Knowing that the rehabilitation 
service available for its students was seriously limited by the number of 
personnel the state Division was able to make available, the school system 
agreed to pay the salary of one counselor and a clerk and to provide office 
space in order to secure more service for Minneapolis students. The district 
office of Vocational Rehabilitation supplied two rehabilitation counselors 
and a clerk to this program. Thus, this yielded a total of three counselors 
to man what was then designated as the Minneapolis Branch Office. The Branch 
Office served parochial and out-of-school cases under twenty-one as well as 
handicapped students enrolled in the Minneapolis Schools. 

The importance of regular school administrators to the success of special 
education-rehabilitation programs for exceptional children cannot be over- 
estimated. The degree to which administrators view the schools as having a 
responsibility to all children and what they conceive the character of that 
responsibility to be is critical in determining the directions which a program 
is free to take. Planning for Project 681 had the advantage of advice from 
supervisors of the school system* s vocational education programs including 
consultants in home economics, work-study programs and industrial arts. There 
was a considerable body of experience to draw upon in designing the program. 

A climate of sincere interest and steady, on-going consideration for the 
service needs of the handicapped has been evident throughout the school 
system's history at all administrative levels. Project 681 was able to 
exploit an analysis of the special class population conducted in 1932 by 
the school system's Director of Research and Census, who is now the Assistant 
Superintendent of Secondary Education under whose administrative jurisdiction 
Project 681 was conducted and future directions in secondary level services 
have been determined. 

At the time Project 681 was Initiated, the Minneapolis Special Education 
program for the retarded involved ninety-one teachers and over 1300 students, 
including multiply-handicapped retarded children served in the school system's 
program for crippled children. The total program of special education of 
the Minneapolis Schools serves over 5000 students a year in all eligible 
categories. During the most recent complete school year (1963-64), the 
numbers served in the various program categories were divided as follows* 



Table 3 



STUDENTS SERVED IN MINNEAPOLIS AND IN MINNESOTA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
DURING THE 1963-64 SCHOOL YEAR 

Total Served In Total Served In Minnesota 
Minneapolis Special Public School Special 
Category Education Program Education Program 

(including Minneapolis) 



Speech 

Mentally Retarded 
Vision Handicapped 

Hearing Handicapped (Upgraded Program) 
Orthopedic 

Special Learning Disabilities (S.L.D.) 
Housebound and Hospital 



1,947 


16.392 


1,519 


6,803 


69 


239 


221 


412 


215 


490 


515 


1.366 


514 


3,316 



Totals 5,027 29,018 

The Minneapolis Public Schools* * special education program serves the 
entire metropolitan area in its programs for the hearing impaired, crippled 
and the blind. The difficulties of providing suitable service for exceptional 
children in scattered rural areas is well known. The metropolitan areas 

provide disproportionate amounts of the state *s special education service. 

* . 

< These demographic characteristics combined with historical developments 
contribute to two factors germane to conception and interpretation of Project 
68ls (1) historically, the state has had a relatively high rate of institu- 
tionalization of the retarded, and (2) parents who do not wish to have their 
children institutionalized or served in residential schools move to the urban 
areas where special education services are available. The existence of 
military bases in the area (service men with handicapped children are assigned 
to bases in areas where special education service is available), the early 
development of special education programs in the Minneapolis Schools, and 
the existence of- widely recognized medical-rehabilitation centers in 
Minneapolis have contributed further to disproportionate gravitation of handi- 
capped children to the Minneapolis area. Also, handicapped children who 
might otherwise attend parochial schools are commonly enrolled in public 
school special education programs. These factors of gravitation to the 
metropolitan area, plus the, social pathology which often leads to educational 
problems in the larger cities, contribute to the highly disproportionate 
handicapped population served by the city school districts represented in 
Table 3* This concentration of problems seemed to make Minneapolis a logical 
site for a demonstration program* since the city was also a natural focal * 
point of activity and visitation for the upper midwest area. 

Another significant element in the complex of factors influencing the 
development and ultimate outcomes of Project 681 was the fact that Minnesota 
had passed a new special education law in 1957* This new law included a 
number of modifications of the previously existing aid program which affected 
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what could be done in programs for the retarded. Practioea in funding and 
programming affect the ease with which special education programs can be 
coordinated with services for the handicapped offered under non-school auspices. 
Features of the 1957 law which are directly significant to consideration of 
< the methods developed included} 

The 1957 Minnesota special education law made provision of public 
education service for "educable" handicapped students mandatory. 

Service to trainable 11 retarded was enabled on a permissive basis. 
School districts serving trainable retarded were, however , authorized 
to receive the same kind of special aid made available to programs 
for the educable retarded. 

i ^he first time in the state's history a department of special 

education was established within the State Department of Education. 

This department was combined with the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
t tation to become one department of special education and rehabilitation 

| under an assistant Commissioner who had had substantial experience in 

[ the field of vocational rehabilitation as well as experience in 

j administration of public school programs. 

i 

£ 

l 3* The 1957 law changed the basis of aid pavment from a per pupil 

I reimbursement to reimbursement of a portion of the salaries of all 

I personnel deemed essential to a team approach to comprehensive 

| special educational service for handicapped children. Special 

f education aid was provided for the salaries of teachers and other 

j personnel such as school psychologists, school social workers, 

! • ■J**;®®! con5ultant « ^ certain other professional and non-certified 

j staff deemed essential to a service program. 

IT ' ' . 

P. 

[ The change in reimbursement basis and the expansion of the concept 

of the kinds of people who might be needed to provide an adequate 
habilitation team affected significantly the facility with which 
! special education and rehabilitation efforts could be merged, not 

only in the conduct of Project 681 but also in the School-Rehabili- 
tation Program which grew out of the project. 

4. The new law extended coverage of special education aid to include 
children who were handicapped because of emotional disturbance 
or special behavior problems. All professional workers in the 
field are aware that pupils whose adjustment is impaired by reason 
of social and emotional factors frequently find refuge in special 
classes for the retarded when no more suitable program alternatives 
are available. The enabling of services for children with special 
learning problems of this character, along with the incentive 
enablement awarded to the trainable retarded* has allowed for 
development of a greater variety of programs. More alternatives 
exist for coping with the highly diverse rehabilitation needs 
found among children educationally disabled for what may be described 
as | mental" reasons. Many children fonnerly educationally classified 
as retarded" are now described as having special learning difficulties 
and served under the "Special Learning Disabilities", program. 
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5. The law established an Advisory Board on Handicapped, Gifted and 
Exceptional Children charged to act in advisory capacity to the 
state's three major departments of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to "aid in formulating policies and encouraging programs for 
exceptional children (and) continuously study the needs of 
exceptional children . 11 This body assists in keeping the rules and 
regulations by which programs for the handicapped are implemented 
in tune with intent and current needs. 

Moving from the state to the local level, it is significant that the 
Minneapolis Community Health and Welfare Council had for many years encouraged 
the growth and coordination of community welfare services of all kinds, 
including those for the retarded. The Family and Children's Service, a 
family counseling service which is part of this complex of community services, 
is over ninety years old. In 1956, the Council acted as a catalytic agent in 
promoting a cooperative research and demonstration project to evaluate possi- 
bilities for trainable retarded, which was conducted by the Minneapolis Schools 
and the Sheltering Arms Foundation. The Hennepin County Welfare Department 
was a member of the Council, as was the Minneapolis school system. A long 
history of harmonious cooperation between the public school and welfare 
agencies had been facilitated by the presence of school social workers on the 
school staff since 1917. 

The national organization of parents of mentally retarded children had 
its origin at a meeting held in Minneapolis. The Minneapolis Association for 
Retarded Children has been a continuing member of the Community Health and 
Welfare Council. This agency (MARC) gave invaluable aid and support in 
development and conduct of Project 681. Representatives of the agency have 
participated actively in case conferences and evaluations so the organization 
could better serve as liaison agent, and so the agenc 3 r could gain insights 
into gaps in coverage of n*>eds of the retarded in the community. Volunteers 
from the MARC parent group served as interviewers in the follow-up study 
which was part of the project. MARC has presently initiated a daytime 
activity program to provide a service resource for retarded who cannot be 
brought to employable status. 

Expansion of the university program for training professional workers 
with the handicapped and the availability of consultative help from University 
staff members in development of the project encouraged the effort. A series 
of studies of rehabilitation work in Minnesota conducted under the auspices 
of the Industrial Relations Center provided a fund of data relevant to the 
questions under investigation. 

Too much cannot be said of the impact of extensive rehabilitation work 
going on in Minneapolis upon the design and execution of Project 681. The 
University of Minnesota's school of medicine has provided a cutting edge of 
leadership in development of physical medicine and rehabilitation technology. 
The Kenny Rehabilitation Institute has been an outstanding leader in this 
field, Minneapolis Opportunity Workshop was a pioneer in rehabilitation of 
the retarded* The Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center proved to be a strong 
resource in development of the technology which was used in Project 681* All 
of these agencies have given valuable and understanding help to Project 681. 
The idea of rehabilitation work was familiar to the community and a technology 
was available for application and development* 
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The history of special education and rehabilitation services %n the 
community and in the state seemed to argue persuasively that the time was 
right to undertake evaluation of what had been accomplished, what seemed to 
be operating in the community field of forces, and what might be done to 
improve the services rendered. Beth the special education and rehabilitation 
programs have existed long enough to provide a base 11 ne for evaluation of 
efforts. It seemed that the project envisioned could proceed in £ climate 
of understanding and in a context of demonstrated compatibility of a wide 
range of related agencies. Agencies in the Minneapolis community were in 
unusual close communication and able to cooperate for the good of the community 
as a whole. This supportive climate seemed highly important and has proved so 
in the conduct and findings of the project. The close alliance and long* 
standing cooperation of special education and rehabilitation activities 
within the program of the public school Involved is, unquestionably, one 
of the most significant factors in the conception, execution and outcomes 
reflected in Project 681. 



Chapter 4 



THE SETTING FOR THE PROJECT 



Project 681 became an accepted part of the school system. School 
counselors , social workers and teachers looked upon It as a part of the 
schools' program. At the same time rehabilitation workers accepted it as 
part of the rehabilitation movement and utilized it as a respectable 
rehabilitation facility and resource. 

The project itself strove to be concerned only with needs of the 
student-clients referred for services, not with establishing records of 
achievement. It set up no selection or pre-screening methods. It took 
all referrals and it attempted to look at them in teras of individual needs. 

This effort involved the public school system and a complex of 
community resources. The development of the project cannot be divorced 
from this setting* 



The School Program for the Retarded 



Elementary leve l organization : Special classes at the elementary 

level were run entirely as self-contained units during the period of time 
that subjects in this project were of elementary school age. In most cases, 
children falling within the 50-80 IQ range were grouped into upper and 
lower elementary age levels, creating approximately a three-year spread in 
each group. No sub-grouping by ability within the categories was practiced 
except as this might occur within the self-contained class. By the time 
of the conclusion of the study this was no longer true of the Minneapolis 
program. When the Board of Education assumed responsibility for “trainable 0 
retarded children, the program was split into "upper and' lower track*' 
divisions on the basis of multiple criteria, not just IQ. This policy 
change is too recent to have affected the population of this study, however. 

Junior high school level organlzatippt At the junior high school 
level, students were enrolled in special classes under special education 
teachers for their "academic*' work and assigned to "regular" classes for 
such subjects as music, art, industrial arts, home economics, and physical 
education. The adjustive demand of integration was difficult for some 
pupils to meet. By i960, it became apparent that some junior high school 
pupils were not able to meet the integration demands instituted. A special 
Transitional Program for these students was established. In this program 
pupils were not required to compete in any regular classes. This junior 
high school-level split into upper and lower track divisions occurred early 
enough to involve students later seen in Project 681. 

Senior high school level orga nization ! Students seeming to have 
strone performance skill (judgment based primarily on Wechsler performance 
score) were selected for assignment to the special vocational training 
program at the Vocational High School, which had been initiated in 1946. 
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Tbsy were enrolled half days in trade courses taught by the regular instructors 
along with the students of normal ability. Work in academic areas (social 
studies, mathematics, English, and so forth) was taken the other half of the 
day in special classes taught by teachers with special training to teach the 
retarded. 

The rest of the senior high school level special class students were 
assigned to special classes in five different comprehensive high schools 
located in various* areas of the city. Students were programmed on much the 
same principle employed in the traditional junior high school program, that 
is, academic work was taken with special teachers, non-academic work was 
taken in regular classes taught by regular program teachers. 

The progi ji at Vocational High School included work experience under 
supervision in the trade area in which the student was enrolled. Work-study 
programs were not a formal part of the special education program for the 
three-fourths of special class students who were not selected for the 
Vocational High School program until 1959, when preliminary work on the 
project began. It focused on the work training area. 

The students in the project had been placed in special classes under 
policies of eligibility, intake and continuation which significantly 
influenced their characteristics. The minimum age of entry into special 
classes was seven years. The school system made no attempt to seek out or 
procure candidates for special education. All Minneapolis children enter 
kindergarten and are accepted as part of the regular class stream until their 
behavior and/or performance suggests that the child Is not developing 
adequately. He is then referred for evaluation by the school system's Child 
Study Department. No student is placed in special class without recommen- 
dation cf the Child Study Department. The major criteria involved in the 
Child Study Department decision is expected to be whether special class place- 
ment has prospects of being more beneficial to the ch..ld than remaining in 
regular class. In making this judgment, multiple factors must be taken inxo 
account - including the characteristics of the regular program and whether 
it was amenable to change through consultation* 

The school program for the mentally retarded was developed to the 
point of an equivalent of a high school age level program. Upon graduation, 
students might receive either a "regular 41 or a "special education diploma," 
depending upon the number and type of course credits earned. 

It is highly slbjnificant and central to the planning of programs for 
secondary level retarded youth that the Minneapolis Schools had tried to 
make available a "skill training program" for the retarded under its 
vocational educational program. Students were selected for this program (at 
Vocational High School and Technical Institute) who had difficulty in the 
verbal ability area but who scored above 80 IQ on performance tests. This 
policy was adopted in an effort to conform to the standards of the Vocational 
Education Act, which was then interpreted to require that students admitted 
to the vocational programs had to have "normal" ability to learn a trade. 

The problem to which Project 681 directed was that over 90$ of retarded 
students had not been able to move to employment through this vocational 
preparation channel. 



nnumnit y structure and Resources 



The project program was inevitably conditioned by the community 
structure within which it was designed to operate* Some of the service 
structure is unique to the Minneapolis area, but most of it is common to 
all the communities which have set up agencies and facilities to deal 
with rehabilitation-related matters* 

It may be helpful to consider the project* s place in the complex of 
services which have come; over the past two decades, to constitute the 
rehabilitative services provided for marginal and difficult-to-re habilitate 
cases* Not all of these services are provided through the Vocational 
Rehabilitation agency, of course* 

This complex of specialized "salvaging* services is designed to deal 
with the guidance, training, and occupational adjustment of the atypical and 
ha rd- 1 ◦- rehabilitate kind of client whose problems are not solved by the 
normative testing, skill training, and conventional job-seeking methods used 
with "normal? people* Among these specialized services are prevocational 
evaluation, prevocational or personal adjustment training, vocational 
training, social development training, day activity, and sheltered employ- 
ment* Some of these services are supplied through welfare agency channels, 
some through health agency channels, some through private agency sources, 
some through education channels* In Minnesota, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation does not provide any of these services through facilities 
directly administered by that agency. All such services deemed essential to 
making Vocational Rehabilitation clients employable must be procured by 
purchase or referral to another agency. 

Figure 3 illustrates the relation of these specialized "salvaging" 
services to each other and to conventional evaluation, conventional skill 
training, competitive employment, and custodial care. Because the termi- 
nology of these rehabilitation techniques is not well standardized, their 
definitions as used in this report are given below* 

Confusion sometimes arises as to the distinction between services which 
may take place simultaneously or which use similar techniques, as well as 
between the primary emphasis of agencies offering similar services* The 
most common confusions arei between vocational education for adequately 
adjusted and mentally capable persons versus prevocational training which 
simultaneously works on improvement of work-related adaptive behaviors, 
between prevocational evaluation and prevocational training, between 
prevocational training and sheltered employment, and between social develop- 
ment and day activity. Confusion can be avoided if the primary purpose of 
each service is recalled* The primary purpose of evaluation is that of 
finding out, diagnosing, or deriving a course of action* The primary 
purpose of trailing or development is to bring about changes in the client* 

The primary purpose of employment is to provide a job, and that of day 
activity is to provide meaningful occupation short of employment. The 
chart and definitions given here attempt to avoid these particular confusions* 
Evaluation will be considered first* 
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Convention*! evaluation is vocational assessment of the classical type. 

A social-educational-vocational history is taken, supplemented when appro- 
priate by a medical report. Tests are usually given, and are ordinarily of 
the short-sample paper and pencil kind covering aptitudes, interests, and 
personality screening. The tests are usually of APA Level A and B, and the 
guidance involved falls within the skill range of ordinary vocational 
counselors. Conventional evaluation is usually sufficient to the needs of 
adequate clients who have circumscribed disabilities. It is also sufficient 
to the needs of many retarded people. 

Prevocatlonaj evalgg ti 0 ** 1® an extension of or addition to conventional 
evaluation so as to accommodate the guidance needs of atypical and marginal 
people, those for whom conventional evaluation determines only that they have 
poor vocational prognosis. For example, many retarded people score below 
the employment norm on tests of mechanical aptitude even though they may have 
no special lack of the aptitude itself. Abstract tests are simply inappro- 
priate for use with such people. Prevocational evaluation includes, but is 
not limited to, the work sample technique. It involves a practical assess- 
ment of the client’s aptitudes, interests, work habits, and motivations. 

This assessment is typically done in an environment where skills and aptitudes 
can be observed in an actual-work setting. The technology of prevocational 
evaluation grew up in sheltered workshops, rehabilitation centers, and some 
specialized educational facilities. The life history taking is generally 
quite searching, the tests frequently are of clinical kinds (APA Level C), 
and situational testing is extensively used to bypass the failure of test- 
criterion correlations to hold up when atypical people are tested. A 
prevocational evaluation normally takes from two to six weeks of in-facility 
workup, and consequently is an expensive procedure reserved for clients whose 
vocational diagnostic problems are not solved by conventional evaluation. 

Like any other kind of evaluation, its purpose is to derive a course of 
action. 

Skill training is the normal training in the skills of a particular 
occupation. It is usually given at the standard business schools, colleges, 
trade schools, area vocational high schools, or extensive vocational 
education sequences given in comprehensive high school, or on the job. 

Prevocational training is intended to assist the trainee to develop 
basic skills, attitudes, motivational directions, and work habits of the sort 
needed in either sheltered or competitive employment. It is also known as 
personal adjustment training. It is usually carried out in a facility which 
features real or simulated work, since work experience is one of the training 
tools. Prevocational training differs from sheltered employment in its 
emphasis upon the client’s employability. The trainee is expected to move 
on from this training to employment, sheltered or competitive. 

Social development training has very basic and general goals with regard 
to its trainee’s ability to function independently in social, purposeful, 
and (to some extent) productive settings. It is related to the idea of 
training for independent living in that, it is one of the methods of promoting 
personal competence in sooiety. In terns of the employability continuum, 
it is more basic and general than is px*evocatlonal training. Social develop- 
ment training starts with trainees who are not ready to face prevocational 
training, or perhaps even relatively trouble-free day activity, because of 
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inadequate maturity in social and occupational affairs. The technology of 
social development training is just now emerging, and is used in some cases 
of retardation or emotional disturbance# There are some twenty-five 
facilities in Minnesota which offer this sendee and the related service of 
day activity, most of the facilities having come into being within the past 
year. The technology may eventually expand into use with other groups 
needing service, such as the sociologically disadvantaged. 

The services just described are concerned with diagnosis and preparation. 
They are all vendable. That is, they may be purchased as service entitites, 
and rehabilitation agencies have accounting categories which correspond to 
them. However, the full rehabilitation process includes outcome as well. 

It includes those relatively stable and long-range occupational statuses ior 
which the diagnostic and preparatory services are designed to equip the client. 
The outcomes will be considered next. 

Custodial care is, by and large, reserved for people who cannot live 
competently in the open community. While institutions for the mentally 
retarded or the emotionally disturbed are the most conspicuous kind of 
custodial care facilities, it might also be appropriate to consider some 
foster homes, residential schools, and half-way houses in this category. 

Though some clients of this service will develop competence to move on to 
less dependent status, custodial care is often a terminal outcome for clients 
needing life-long care. 

Dav activity is occupation in purposeful activity, short of significant 
wages for the client. For those who cannot meet the demands of even 
sheltered employment but who can live in the community, it provides the 
meaningful activity which prevents personal deterioration and discontent. 

It is also a constructive service which may be offered as part of an 
institutional program, incidentally. Day activity differs from social 
development training in that it is not intended especially to modify the 
client. As this kind of agency evolves, day activity is generally the first 
service offered, and social development is then perceived as a needed 
preparatory service. Again referring to Minnesota, the twenty-five mostly- 
new day activity centers are evolving programs which are only recently 
coming into focus. Day activity is a case outcome inasmuch as it is 
indefinite in duration and may be legitimately terminal. 

Sheltered employment enables partial self-support through employment 
for the handicapped worker under conditions which allow for his handicap s 
resulting in low production rate, need for special work supervision, 
inability to handle a full range of job duties, or need for special job 
engineering or adaptive equipment. It is almost always provided in a 
sheltered workshop, a rehabilitation facility which is authorized by the 
government to pay less than the usual minimum wage. Under the unusual 
provision of a handicapped worker's holding an individual sheltered work 
certificate, it may be provided under agency supervision of a private 
employer. Indefinite in duration, sheltered employment may be a permanent 
job for a rehabilitation client. Sometimes, however, a sheltered employee 
may improve his employability to the extent that he can later be placed in 
competitive work. 
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Comnatltlvft employment is work done for regular private or public 
employers at full wage and full production* It is the ideal goal of 
vocational rehabilitation for those clients who can attain it , because it 
demonstrates that the client's employment handicap has been removed or 
successfully circumvented* In competitive employment, the worker must be 
able to work and earn in open competition with all other job applicants. 
Rehabilitation services in cases where competitive employment is the outcome 
may include guidance, preparation, job placement, and supportive services 
while the job is consolidated* 

Within the foregoing structure of rehabilitation service technology, 
Project 681 was framed and carried out. The major services which were 
incorporated into the service structure of Project 681 were* prevocational 
evaluation, including some conventional evaluation and modified by the need 
for educational as well as employment-oriented diagnosis; some aspects of 
social development tistiirfng to deal with evident deficiencies in the students' 
prevocational readiness; prevocational training, at first to a limited 
extent but expanded as staff and facility were augmented and as methods 
were developed; some skill training, tailored to the needs of a few students; 
and job development services which enabled job placement and the support 
which stabilized the student in hi3 new role of worker in the labor market* 
Since the project was designed to develop and demonstrate case service 
methods, its technology came into being gradually and attained formal 
structure as it was validated against experience. Further, at the close of 
the project period, additional directions for program development were 
evident and are being incorporated into the design of the new School- 
Rehabilitation Center which succeeded Project 681. 

Not quite the same as service structure, which is, after all, an 
abstraction, is the structure of agencies in a community. Agencies have 
administrative and service responsibilities, and over the years they tend 
to divide among themselves the community's machinery for dealing with 
perceived human needs. Generally, there is some lag in meeting all the 
needs as they become evident. From time to time, unmet needs accumulate 
to the point where a new agency must be introduced in order to effectively 
deal with them. This phenomenon contributed to the emergence and design 
of Project 681. Because of this genesis, it will be helpful to consider 
some aspects of the community's agency structure. 

Minnesota has a well-developed complex of rehabilitation resources, as 
is attested by the Directories of Rehabilitation Resources in Minnesota 
(i960, 1964). Minneapolis is the center of concentration of these agencies. 
The school resources are detailed earlier in this report. Minneapolis is 
the home of the first Assocation for Retarded Children, and of one of the 
first sheltered workshops for the retarded. A number of other agencies 
in the Community Health and Welfare Council of Hennepin County give services 
to the retarded. Among other agencies, the Hennepin County Welfare Depart- 
ment has a unique role, serving in loco parentis in many cases of mental 
retardation. This arrangement may require clarification here. 

Under Minnesota law, the State Commissioner of Welfare may be appointed 
to serve as guardian of a mentally retarded person. This appointment is 
made at a court hearing, at which the retarded person is committed to 



guardianship and the county welfare agency is delegated by the State 
Commissioner of Welfare to carry out the guardianship* The client may 
require institutional. placement) or he may require casework services in 
his own home; in any event) state guardianship is secondary to parental 
responsibility unless the parents are legally incompetent* In addition to 
formal guardianship in some cases t the county welfare agency is charged 
with an advisory responsibility in all cases of retardation) and can be 
called upon for casework by the parents or by another agency* 

It is particularly pertinent to the present discussion that the local 
county welfare agency has, for many years t employed a job placement specialist 
who has carried out an effective program of placement* Consequently) a 
local employment market for the retarded has been somewhat developed) both 
in terms of employer acceptance and placement technique* 

The sheltered workshop for the retarded) Opportunity Workshop) has 
already been mentioned* Established in 1953* and expanded in 1958 to 
include programs of prevocational evaluation and training) this workshop 
influenced the development of Project 681* The availability of a sheltered 
employment resource made it possible to gear some of the Project 681 program 
to this resource) a facility not yet available in every community* Another 
influence exerted by the Opportunity Workshop was in the area of program, 
with Project 681 adapting to its own setting some of the evaluation technology 
which had been developed in the workshop. A pilot study (Krantz, I960) was 
carried out at the Opportunity Workshop in the spring of 1959 » cooperatively 
with the Minneapolis Public Schools, wherein eleven special class students 
were jointly served by the two agencies for a period of seven weeks; some 
of the methodology of Project 681 grew out of that pilot study, and the 
pilot helped to demonstrate the need for and feasibility of setting up such 
a project* 

A number of other rehabilitation facilities in the Minneapolis area 
interacted with the developing Project 681. Professional interaction has 
been two-way, so that the local programs have grown up together and have 
borrowed freely from each other. Conferences on the technology of pre- 
vocational evaluation, to be described later in this report, have facilitated 
the exchange of information on a state-wide basis* These conferences were 
set up by the staff of Project 681, with the cooperation of other agencies, 
particularly that of the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center and of the pre- 
vocational unit of the University Hospitals* 

The parents are, as has been noted , in the first line of responsibility 
for the supervision of a child. The fact that a child is retarded increases 
rather than decreases the responsibility, since a retarded person has special 
needs as a child and since he frequently remains somewhat dependent as an 
adult* This situation is complicated by the sociological correlates of 
retardation. Because prominent parent groups, such as the associations for 
retarded children, tend to have highly competent and articulate leadership, 
the retarded child is often visualized as functioning in an idealized middle- 
class home* Counter to this is the stereotype of the Kallikak family, with 
retardation and social incompetence rife over many generations* While 
direct inheritance of mental deficiency appears not to be the clear major 
- cause of mental retardation, it is nevertheless true that retardation is 
most common in those sociological settings which make parental responsibility 
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most difficult to discharge. The result is that some parents are much more 
competent in their supervision of their retarded child than are others, 
though in all cases the responsibility is primarily that of the parents. 

This discussion of agency and parental matters has been somewhat 
idealize' 4 , In practice, there have been many service gaps and discoordi- 
nations, and service problems still exist. 

With regard to the family, it has already been noted that some families 
are not able to fulfill their responsibilities, and that a few are not even 
able to cooperate well with schools and other agencies. Even when an agency 
makes maximum effort to involve and cooperate with the parents of a retarded 
youngster, and sets up procedures designed to promote parent contact, a few 
families are found unwilling or incapable in this regard. There is some 
evidence that this problem is more common in those sub-populations in which 
the incidence of retardation is also high. 

With regard to the agencies of the community, the limitations on 
effectiveness are predetermined by the quantity of the service resources. 

Some services do not exist in sufficient quantity. For example, the 
sheltered workshops are not large enough to absorb all the potential sheltered 
employees, and consequently this places a limit upon how effective the service 
of sheltered employment can be. Likewise, there are waiting lists for some 
other services, notably for prevocational training. Yet, in comparison co 
many communities, the Minneapolis area has provided an unusually broad and 
well-established system of agencies serving the retarded within which Project 
681 found its place. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECT 



Funds to assist in conducting a three-year project were requested from 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in July, I960. The proposal was 
approved and authorized for initiation in September, i960. Because of 
delays in remodeling space and in filling certain key staff positions, the 
initial period of operation was extended to February 28, 1962. Continuation 
grants over two successive years and extension to cover a summer school 
program in 1964 brought Project 681 to conclusion under Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration support at the end of August, 1964. 

During this time, the project served over 500 retarded students in its 
demonstration unit. In addition, it located and interviewed some 400 
former special class students who had left school in the three years immedi- 
ately before the project began. The project also worked with over 200 other 
students in special studies, such as a study of students with borderline 
intelligence and a cross-sectional study of all retarded students who were 
at a ninth grade level in 1962-63. 

There was an early recognition of the need for evaluative and descriptive 
research. Base information was needed on the outcomes of special class 
students, on school curriculum, and on the characteristics of these students. 
Some of these aspects of the research in the project were separated from the 
services of the demonstration unit. However, it was felt that the functions 
of research and demonstration were on the whole interdependent* that research 
would not be appropriate without the continued stimulation and leads provided 
by intensive study of and service to the individual student j also, that these 
services would not be meaningful beyond the individual case without more 
objective and comprehensive research. 

The project was thus somewhat divided into service and research functions 
although the two were never totally separated. The primary purpose of the 
demonstration unit was to demonstrate effective services, and it was 
developed toward this goal. Part of the research function was to evaluate 
these services, and part of the research function was addressed to the study 
of basic problems the project was designed to highlight. Expanded support 
for these efforts was given by Vocational Rehabilitation Administration after 
the initial year. This enabled the addition of three more staff members. 

The staff hired in the project represented a broad variety of experience 
and responsibility in both education and rehabilitation. In addition to the 
project director , who was the consultant fcr the school system in special 
education and rehabilitation, the project staff consisted of: 

Tyn laboratory supervisors - in charge of work laboratories where 
they evaluated work readiness through job samples and tryouts, 
provided individual training, and supervised simulated work 
projects. 
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Two research workers/ psychologists - who did psychological studies, 
who took part in developing and evaluating operations and procedures, 
and who conducted evaluative and survey research. 

A special teacher - who worked in a classroom with group work, 
group testing, arid the development of realistic, vocationally- 
related curriculum. 

A work coordinator .- who placed students on jobs in the community, 
supervised and evaluated them at work, and conducted a general 
job orientation and guidance session with all students in the 
project once a day. 

A unit worker - who did intake and transmitted information within 
the unit and who provided personal and family counseling through 
interviews and interpretation to parents, schools, and agencies. 

A project coordinator - who supervised the program and was responsible 
to the project director for coordinating and carrying out both the 
research and the service aspects. 

In addition to the project staff, other members of the school system 
were available on a consulting basis, and psychologists from the Child Study 
Department were able to provide some services. Also, all students who 
entered the demonstration unit were referred to the Minneapolis Schools* 

Branch Office of the Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation to be 
assigned a counselor. 

The Service Demonstration Unit 

The demonstration unit of the project was set up to provide an in-school 
facility for prevocational evaluation, planning and training. It was felt 
that such a service could aid education by developing better means for the 
schools to assess the work/ training potential of the retarded they were 
educating, and at the same time aid rehabilitation through more effective 
utilization of school resources. 
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Space was made available and remodeled at one of the centrally located 
senior high schools (Minneapolis Central High School) for a unit consisting 
of two work laboratories, a classroom, and a small office (additional research 
office space was procured in the school administration building) • Later, an 
additional classroom was added to provide more adequate office, interviewing 
and testing space. 

The unit was able to handle up to forty students at one time. They 
were usually divided into three groups for scheduling to the classroom and 
the two work laboratories. Ons of the laboratories was concentrated in the 
mechanical-manipulative area and the other was focused on service-clerical 
work. All of the students spent time in all three rooms, at least during 
their period of initial evaluation, and there was no separation of boys and 
girls. Typically, at a given time, about ten students would be in the unit 
for initial evaluation and the others, who had been through the initial 
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evaluation period, would be continuing in the unit for work experience/ 
training. Several other students would be out on jobs under the unit*s 
supervision but not coming in for regular attendance. 

Students were referred to the unit when they were considered by their 
school counselors and teachers as ready or about to leave school. They 
were usually of age sixteen to twenty-one, although some younger (ages 
fourteen and fifteen) students were occasionally seen because it was felt 
they needed intensive evaluation for planning, or because they were applicants 
for the special program at the Vocational and Technical High School and were 
seen in connection with the project's study of that program. Eligible out- 
of-school retardates (under twenty-one and residents of Minneapolis) were 
referred through the vocational rehabilitation counselors. 

All referrals to the unit were accepted for evaluation and planning. 

No pre-screening or selection methods were used and efforts were made to 
attempt to serve all referred. 

As openings became available, the unit worker did initial interviews 
with the students and with the parents. The student than came into the unit 
for at least two weeks of initial evaluation consisting of group observation 
and testing, tryouts in the work laboratories, psychological study, review 
of school and Division of Vocational Rehabilitation information and as much 
other inf orma tion as could be obtained. 

If the student was attending some other school program, arrangements 
were made by the urit worker with that school for him to come to the project's 
unit during this period of evaluation without loss of credit. If the student 
was not in school at the time he entered the unit, he was re-enrolled and 
could, therefore, be transferred to some other public school program if, after 
evaluation, this was recommended. 

Emphasis in evaluation was on whole-person characteristics rather than 
on single traits. Orientation of the staff was on assessment of the student's 
situation and needs rather than on whether or not he would fit into the 
project's established training program. 

At the end of the initial evaluation period a case staffing was held 
and was often attended by members of other agencies involved such as welfare 
and social workers. A representative of the Minneapolis Association for 
Retarded Children and a DVR counselor were usually present. Results of the 
observations, tests and job tryouts were presented and discussed. A free 
exchange of opinion was promoted. As a result, recommendations were reached 
such as: 



Continuance in the unit for work experience/ training 
Return or entry into some other school program 
immediate placement 
Referral to community resource 

Results, with recommendations, were interpreted to the student and to 
the parents. The parents' reaction and direction was sought, as their help 
in planning had been sought at the time of initial contact. 
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Students who continued in the unit received an individualized program 
of job preparation, training and tryout placement in competitive jobs. 
Training in practice overlapped guidance because the students learned more 
from the interpretation of their performance in actual situations than from 
formal test results or verbal counseling alone. 

New students, oriented from a home economics class or an industrial 
arts shop, sometimes entered the work laboratories and asked what projects 
they would be making but soon learned that concern would be with such things 
as what tools and machines they could use, what common food preparations 
they were familiar with, could they sort and stack dishes, bus trays, operate 
a dishwasher, buff floors, use a washing machine, iron clothes, make beds, 
set up hospital food trays, sort mail, assemble pages, wrap packages, answer 
a telephone and take a message, stock shelves, keep a record tally, sort 
bolts, disassemble and assemble a mechanism, use measurements to prepare 
materials, learn to operate a metal shear, power saws, a spot welder, follow 
one-step, two-step or written instructions, truck heavy materials, tell time 
and be aware of it, make change, weigh things, sort things, and for how long 
could they persist on a job. 

Counseling was both verbal and situational by direct experience, 
group interactions and .environmental manipulations which gave the student 
opportunity to test reality by working through concrete situations. Free 
feedback of reaction from peers and staff was encouraged. Models of reactive 
and supervisory action were charted which attempted to reinforce desired 
behavior patterns. 



Most students in the unit were placed on competitive jobs in the 
[• community for an actual work tryout. These placements were viewed as work 

j experience and training , They were different from those of a usual school 

j work-study program in that the unit student went to a job that was used as 

' an evaluation and training tool of his in-school program. This program, in 

turn, was entirely vocationally centered and he spent all of his in-school day 
in it. Students in the project unit came from all districts of the city. 

They did not transfer to Central High School but directly to the project. 

The project unit was located in Central but was not part of its program. 
Students from Central High School special classes who were referred to the 
!' project were treated as students from any other Minneapolis school and were 

transferred from Central to Project 681. The project maintained the student 
files and records and was directly responsible to the school system adminis- 
tration for such matters as attendance, enrollment, and financial budgeting 
of the operation. The project unit operated .as an independent school 
facility modeled, in operational function, after rehabilitation facilities. 

Students who, after initial evaluation were judged unready for 
vocational training and who were returned or entered some other scbcol 
program, were expected to be re-referrals at a later time and their school 
progress was followed. In all cases, recommendations had been made to the 
receiving schools. 



Students who left for immediate jobs or referral to community resources 
were contacted regularly to determine their status and follow-through on 
plans. Many of them returned to the unit for additional evaluation or aid. 
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All students who received any service from the unit were regularly followed 
at least once per year (most of them were seen far more often) in late June 
and early July when a systematic yearly follow-up was made of all cases. 



The Evaluative Rese arch Function 



Project 681 involved a program of studies which moved along with and 
grew out of continuing efforts to improve service provisions. More data 
were collected and analyzed than could be described in detail in this report. 
We have, therefore, limited this report to selective description! of the total 
range of activities carried on as part of the Project 681 inquiry. Various 
studies, reproduced in mimeographed form, are listed in Appendix 1. 

Research functions of the project were begun with a comprehensive 
follow-up study of former students. An attempt was made to contact the 
entire population of the Minneapolis Public Schools* educable special class 
students who graduated or terminated their education from 1957 to I960. 
Personal interviews were conducted with 91$ or 3^5 of the 423 former students 
(and/or parents). Findings are presented in Chapter 6 of this report. 

Working with the Minneapolis Vocational High School and Technical 
Institute, the project did systematic study of the program offered there for 
retarded students. This program was in existence since 1946 (as described 
previously in this report) , and it served many of the special class students 
who later showed the most adequate vocational adjustment. However, in recent 
years, fewer and fewer special class students were able to gain entry or 
compete successfully in the trade offerings of Vocational High School. A 
summary of the studies of this program and its evaluation is presented in 
Chapter 7 of this report. 

The Vocational High School studies and the question of selection for 
special programs, as well as for special class placement itself, led to 
an investigation of IQ scores and relationships. A discussion of this 
investigation dealing with testing patterns in the school system, reliability 
scores, and relationships to achievement and employment outcomes is presented 
in Chapter 8 of this report. 

This study in turn led to efforts to attempt to determine identifying 
characteristics of special class students other than IQ or lack of intellec- 
tual power. A sample of seventy special class students in the upper intel- 
lectual range (IQ over 77) was studied intensively. Contrast samples of 
low-IQ special class students and of regular class students in the same 
geographic neighborhoods were also studied. Using this as a pilot of 
methodology, the entire 1962-63 ninth grade special class population was 
studied - a total of 138 students. Results from both studies showed that 
special class placement was related to a number of sociological variables 
and that study of these factors was necessary to an adequate understanding 
of the student. Details of these studies and findings are presented in 
Chapter 9. 



\ 



Chapter 10 summarizes descriptive and attitudinal information obtained 
froT'S interviews with students referred to the project for services. These 
Interviews were recorded on a standardized intake interview form, and a 
parallel form was used to record the parent interviews. These forms were 
developed to systematically cover several areas of information and to 
obtain comparable information from students and parents. 

Chapter 11, the final chapter in the following section of this report, 
attempts to define the special class population and discusses problems in 

c r!! ification and ^gnosis. Research results dealing with the evaluation 
of the project's services are presented in the later sections of this report. 
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PART II: THE RESEARCH SUB-STUDIES OF THE PROJECT 



Introduction 



Special education and rehabilitation of educable mentally retarded youth 
is a set of programs designed around the characteristics and needs of retarded 
youth. This statement is partly a truism and partly an assumption. 

The characteristics of retarded people are implicitly assumed to be known., 
and are usually assumed to derive’ from their being retarded. Since retardation* 
as a label, is subject to so many conflicting definitions, since the interests 
Cx various movements are served by definitions which vary with the public goal 
to be served, since the professions concerned with retardation are now so long 
established as to be s owe what vested in their assumptions, and since retardation 
actually comes into evidence only when seen against the changing and situation- 
specific background provided by society's requirements for normality, it seemed 
necessary to re-study the characteristics and needs of people who are retarded. 

Some definition of mental retardation is necessary in order to even begin 
this re-study, however. At the time that Project 681 began its re-study, 
extant definitions of mental retardation were in flux. The substantive and 
etiological definitions, and even those definitions which referred to a single 
behavioral criterion such as educability, had been shown to have an impractical 
proportion of exceptions. Pending the development and acceptance of more 
adequate definitions, the re-study was begun using the definition that a 
person is mentally retarded if he functions in a retarded manner because of 
inadequacies which seem to be mostly intellectual/* a definition operationally 
equivalent to placement in special class for the retarded. A more elegant and 
general formulation of this kind of definition may be quoted from the prelim- 
inary report of a VRA- sponsored conference held in Wisconsin in November, 1964. 
That report stated, in part, "Mental retardation can be described simply as 
an inadequacy of general intellectual functioning which has existed f;om birth 
or childhood.* .and it is the deficiency in adaptive behavior, not a sub-average 
test score, which draws society's attention to an individual and creates a 
need for social or legal action on his behalf ... What constitutes a meaningful 
impairment in adaptive behavior varies as a function of the age of the 
individual. • .about 80-90$ of all mental retardates do not present obvious 
gross pathology of the central nervous system. • • The great proportion of 
this group, however, are persons who appear quite normal in the physical sense 
but who function as mentally retarded®" The same report also refers to those 
retarded who demonstrate mild or moderate impairments in adaptive behavior 



and who generally come from adverse environments in which they have learned 
to be defeated, unmotivated, and hostile. 1 ' 

When a population re-study is in order, the working definition of that 
population cannot be expected to describe causes, characteristics, needs, 
and helpful courses of action. That description is the function of the re-study 
The purpose of the definition is rather to delineate the boundaries of the 
population to be studied* The description then derives from the findings. 

In the individual case, there is seldom much question as to whether a 
given person ought to be . considered retarded, though it is frequently evident 
that a given retarded individual does not meet the stereotype of "the retarded." 
This has not created much of a problem in the practical management of retarded 
people, but only because society has a very limited number of management 
options; if all retarded people of a given broad ability level are to be 
managed in a single standard way (such as assignment to a standard kind of 
special class), then discrepancy with the stereotype can be disregarded as 
not implying a modification of the standard management method. It is only 
if society decides to come to grips with an individual's actual problems, and 
intends to furnish differential courses of action to deal with those problems, 
that the difference between the stereotype and the individual reality becomes 
•important. 

Society has now made its commitment to many programs of prevention, 
alleviation, remedial management, circumvention, and rehabilitation in the ^ 
field of mental retardation. Programs of public education, planning councils, 
and service agency funding have been set up on unprecedented scale. Such 
massive investment of societal effort demands a rational and reality-based 
allocation of effort, an allocation which can best come from an understanding 
which goes beyond the time-worn stereotype. In turn, this understanding 
requires a return to the examination of the data base. 

Of course, the data base is largely specific to the situation. For 
example, the population of a custodial institution is generally quite unlike 
the population of a public school special education program. This is because 
retardation comes into view only against a set of defining criteria (the 
areas in which the individual's functioning is inadequate), and those criteria 
select the particular population. One consequence of this population specie 
ficity is that much of what is asserted about "the retarded" is the extrap- 
olation of observations made on a single specific group. The many extrap- 
olations are frequently contradictory. 

As for the present report, it frankly deals with yet another specific; 
population. It may be fairly asserted that it deals with a very broad 
population, since the public schools deal with all of the kinds of retarded 
people except those who are placed in custodial institutions and a very few 
who are able to live in the community but who are not able to attend school. 
With these cautions, the population which concerned Project 681 can be 
defined as "those youth who function in a retarded manner in relation to the 
multifaceted criterion of adequacy in a large public school system, and *ho 
are considered to be mentally retarded on the basis of an individual psycho® 
social-educational diagnosis." In comparison with other definitions of “the 
retarded," this definition encompasses the largest number of mentally retarded 















people, since profoundly retarded people are relatively rare and the clinical 
types are in the minority among the retarded. 

This rather lengthy and involved definition is necessary in order that 
there may be no question as to whether the population under discussion Is 
retarded. Society has been long accustomed to "knowing^ what retarded people 
are like, and a finding contrary to the stereotype is likely to arouse 
resistance to the idea that the population being studied is really retarded. 
The population reported here had been initially diagnosed in a normally 
responsible way, and was then later studied to find out what such people are 
actually like, with some consequent violence to the a priori stereotype. 

Several studies were carried out by Project 681. They all bear upon the 
characteristics of the mentally retarded, and Were designed to view these 
characteristics from different viewpoints. Bach study was extensive enough 
to warrant a separate report, though these reports exist at this time only 
in a few copies. The succeeding chapters deal with the studies and their 
findings. For reading convenience, each study is described separately in 
this report and synthesised in Chapter 11 as an on-balance description of 
the special class population. 



Chapter 6 



FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF FORMER SPECIAL CLASS STUDENTS 



Program evaluation aspects of Project 681 included a follow-up study 
on a Sample of former special class students who had already completed or 
left school. The purpose of this investigation was to obtain certain base- 
line data to be used in assessing various influences on adult adjustment 
outcomes. 

Subjects involved in the follow-up study were all former Minneapolis 
secondary special class pupils who had left school for any reason except 
transfer to another school district during or at the end of the school years 
1957-58, 1958-59, and 1959-60. The period covered was, then, from September, 
1957, to June, I960. Age range at the time of follow-up contact was sixteen 
to twenty-four, with the average former student being twenty years old. 

Intensive effort was made to locate and interview all 423 pupils who 
had left or graduated from the special education program during the period 
defined. Telephone directories were scanned, the city directory searched, 
and leads from neighbors and former associates pursued. The County Welfare 
Department cooperated in providing the most recent addresses of those who 
were receiving welfare benefits. The State Department of Welfare and the 
Department of Corrections made their records available. As interviews 
progressed, remaining members of the total defined population became harder 
and harder to locate. Some subjects were found and interviewed in state 
institutions and prisons. Through these efforts, 383, or 91$ of the total 
possible population of 423, were located and interviewed. A comparison of 
known data on the 9$ who were not located with comparable data on the 91$ 
who were found revealed no significant difference between the two groups in 
age, sex or IQ factors. Information gleaned in trying to locate the 
unavailable 9$ suggested that they probably tended toward poor adult adjust- 
ment outcomes. In almost all cases there was no definite indication that 
they had left the Minneapolis area. In fact, many of them had relatively 
recent welfare or police records ending with no current address. 

School cumulative records were reviewed to obtain school achievement 
and behavior histories, family background and health information, intel- 
ligence test scores, and any other pertinent recorded data. Records of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation were combed. Information secured from 
these sources were recorded on a summary data sheet (see Appendix 2! 

Follow-up Information Sheet ;< ) . Records of the Minneapolis Polic Department, 
the Crime Prevention Bureau and the Bureau of Identification were searched 
to determine the crime involvement of these former students. 

Most of the interviews were conducted by professional members of the 
project staff. Some assistance in locating and interviewing subjects was 
given by five volunteers from the Minneapolis Association for Retarded 
Children. These volunteers wt’e selected for the task by the program 
director of the Association. All were college graduates. They were given 
brief training in interviewing techniques and In use of the interview form. 
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An interview recording form (see Appendix 2 M Follow-up Questionnaire 1 *) 
was developed to insure uniform coverage of the areas of inquiry. These 
areas includeds reasons for leaving school, work history since leaving school, 
present employment status, recalled school experience and attitudes about 
school, marital and financial status, health status, and certain specific 
personal information such as automobile ownership, newspaper reading, TV 
viewing, and future plans. 

The interviewer presented a card which identified him as a person 
authorized to represent the Minneapolis Public Schools. Interviews were 
generally conducted in the home though, as indicated, some were conducted 
xdierever the student could be reached. The interview form contained a set 
of opening instructions which were to be used for introductory purposes. A 
rating of subject cooperativeness was made by the interviewer. 



Descriptive Characteristics of the Po pulation 



Intelligence and school achievement . All subjects interviewed had 
' come from Minneapolis special classes for the retarded and had been diagnosed, 

educationally classified and placed in special classes by the school system 
», under standards established by the State Department of Education. All of 

them had at least one individual IQ score below 80. The average Binet Scale 
score for the entire group was 735 the average Wechsler Full Scale score 76. 
The average reading achievement level, employing the most recent test or 
teacher rating, was at the fourth grade level. It will be noted that this 
group does not seem to be significantly different in these respects from the 
5 present special class population of this school system. 

L • 

| The average age of entering special class was twelve years. Members 

! of this group had spent 48$ of their school careers in special classes. 

They were, on the average, one or two years behind their age mates in grade 
l placement. Most of them had spent twelve years in school in contrast to 

I thirteen years of attendance (kindergarten through grade twelve) for the 

! typical regular class student. Their average age at the time of leaving 

jj school was seventeen years. Only 35$ of them completed a three-year high 

■ school program though such was available; 65$ had dropped out before 

\ "graduation/* Two percent of the "dropouts" later returned to an adult 

education program or to day school and obtained a diploma by this means. 



• Social characteristics . Residences of these students were plotted. 

At the time of interview, 49$ were living in areas of the city which have 
high rates of delinquency and social disadvantagement. This is slightly 
lower than the rate of residence in deprived areas seen in the "ninth grade 
study*' sample. Seventeen percent of the located former students were non- 
white. This compares with a 3$ rate in the general Minneapolis population. 
r Within the city, residence patterns of non-white minorities are related to 
socio-economic factors. 
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Occupations of the fathers of the 423 former students (as reported on 
school records) presented a picture significantly different from the 
occupational distribution of Minneapolis males in general. It is apparent 
from Table 4 that a disproportionate number of these subjects come from 
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homes where fathers worked In unskilled or semi-skilled occupations. Few 
of the fathers of these former students were employed in professional, 
managerial, clerical and sales occupations compared to the prevalence of 
males in such occupations in Minneapolis* 



Table 4 



Socio-Economic Background 
N-423 



Occupational Group 


Occupations of Fathers of 
Special Class Students 


Occupations of 
Minneapolis Males 


Professional and Managerial 2# 


23# 


Clerical and Sales 


6# 


19# 


Service 


8# 


8# 


Agriculture 


2# 




Skilled 


18# 


19# 


Semi-skilled 


35# 


18# 


Unskilled 


18# 


7# 


Unemployed or Unknown 


11# 


6# 




100# ' 


100# 



(Data from school records giving parental occupation at the 
time the pupil was attending school.) 



Interview Results 



The post high school vocational, marital and crime history was reviewed 
on all the subjects located to determine the number of subjects who would be 
considered successful by ordinary standards. One might expect a successful 
young adult to be employed full time, to have had a job three-fourths of 
the time since he left school, to have had no more than three jobs in two 
years or four jobs in three years, to be earning more than $40*00 per week, 
to be able to financially support himself, to have shown a stable marital 
history, and to have not been involved in any serious crime as an adult* A 
married woman would be judged successful if she had not been divorced or 
separated, was not living with her parents or in-laws, was self-sufficient 
(no welfare assistance), and had not been involved in any crime* By these 
criteria, the review showed that 98 subjects, or 23# of the population, 
might be judged to be successful young adults. 
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Factors related to vocational success * Subjects were classified into 
three groups according to their vocational adjustment: a very successful 

group, a very unsuccessful group, and an intermediate group. Boys classified 
as very successful were those who earned $6l+ per week, had held their 
present job more than three months, and stated that they liked their jobs. 
This group included 38 subjects. The very successful girls were those 
earning $40+ per week, who had held their present job more than three months 
and who liked their jobs* Also included were housewives in fully self- 
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supporting families who owned a home. This group included a total of 27 
girls. The very unsuccessful boys were either institutionalized, had never 
had a job or were unemployed when contacted and not looking for. work. This 
group totaled 43 subjects# A total of 29 very unsuccessful girls were 
picked on a similar basis. The intermediate group included 163 male subjects 
and 78 female subjects. There were a total of 65 very successful former 
students, 241 intermediate, and 77 very unsuccessful subjects. 

A series of chi-square tests were run to see if these groups differed 
in measured individual intelligence, school achievement, socio-economic 
correlates, patterns of school and special class enrollment, attitudes 
towards school, crime, health and the. presence of multiple handicaps accord- 
ing to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation diagnosis. 

Analysis indicated that the groups differed on the following dimensions! 
Wechsler Performance IQ, race, high school graduation and related indices, 
length of time out of school, age of interview, expressed satisfaction with 
school, desire to get further training, juvenile delinquency and the presence 
of multiple disabilities. Binet IQ, Wechsler Verbal IQ, reading ability, 
father's occupation, percent of time in special class, school likes and 
dislikes did not differentiate the three vocational outcome groups. 

Very successful subjects had higher Wechsler Performance IQ's, had 
stayed in high school longer, had been out of school longer, had been older 
when interviewed and more often expressed satisfaction with their schooling. 
The very unsuccessful were more often non-white, had left school at an 
earlier age, were involved in more juvenile delinquency, had mere multiple 
handicaps, and expressed more anxiety about getting further training. 

Employment status . Employment status of subjects at the time of 
interview is summarized in Table 5* Roughly half of these former students 
were in full-time employment, in the armed services, or were housewives. 

The status of one-sixth of them was marginal, that is, in part-time, 
irregular work, sheltered work or in training. The remaining one-third were 
in extreme dependency status, with unemployment, penal incarceration, day 
care and institutionalization predominant. It is noteworthy that only 2 ?o 
were institutionalized. 



Table 5 

Employment Status of Former Special Class Students 

N = 423 



Full-time employment 
In armed services 
Housewife 

Part-time employment 

Irregular employment 

Sheltered employment 

In training 

Unemployed 

Penal incarceration 

Institutionalized 

Day care - social development 

Deceased 

Unable to locate 



Number 


Percent 


Adjustment 


148 


35$ 


Good 


16 


3 


Good 


40 


9 


Good 


22 


5 


Marginal 


10 


2 


Marginal 


18 


4 


Marginal 


8 


2 


Marginal 


104 


25 


Poor 


7 


2 


Poor 


7 


2 


Poor 


1 


1 


Poor 


2 


1 




40 


9 




423 


100 





Although the unemployment rate of former special class students is 
considerably higher than that of youths in general, it does not differ 
greatly from that of youth from the same general neighborhoods. The 
Minneapolis ft Youth Development Project,** a research and demonstration 
program, developed similar statistics on Minneapolis juvenile delinquents, 
underprivileged and culturally deprived youngsters. An extensive survey 
was conducted in a census tract in Minneapolis where low socio-economic 
conditions prevail (Youth Development Project Report, 1963, Table 10). 
This survey revealed that 37$ of the boys and 29 # of the girls in this 
census tract were unemployed and not in school. 



Table 6 



Employment of Former Special Class Male Students 
(Roe Occupational Classification) 

Boys N=136 

Level of Responsibility 







1 2 


3 


4 


*5 


6 


Total 


X 


Service 








9# 


zffl 


36# 


II 


Business contact 








2# 


mm mt 


2# 


m 


Business adminis- 
















tration & control 


mm «m mm v 


mm mt 


Tt 


3# 


6# 


10# 


IV 


Technology 


-« 


__ 


Ufa 


25# 


20# 


49# 


V 


Outdoor 


-- 


mm >m 




mm v 


1# 


1# 


VI 


Science 




mu v 


1# 


mm <w 




1# 


VII 


Cultural 














VIII 


Arts & entertain- 
















ment 


— 


mm m 


— 


V 


tmmm 


V 




Total level 


_ - 




6# 


40/3 


5UC> 


100# 



Table 6 summarizes the Roe Classification (Maser, et al, 1956) of jobs 
held by former special class boys at the time that they were contacted. 

Roe's system involves classifying each job according to area or kind of 
occupation and the level of responsibility involved. 

The majority of these students held jobs in service and technology 
areas at the semi-skilled and unskilled levels. Kitchen help, machine 
operators, and laborers comprised 73# of the jobs held by boys. Kitchen 
help, waitresses, machine operators and unskilled factory workers accounted 
for 92$ of the jobs held by girls. 

Of those holding a job at the time of contact 25# had been on the 
particular job three months or less, 35# from four to twelve months, and 
40# longer than a year. When asked how they felt about their jobs, about 
half of the subjects expressed satisfaction in their work, one-fourth 
expressed indifference and the redlining one-fourth voiced active dissatis- 
faction with their jobs. 








Many of these former students had quit or had been firmed from jobs. 

An analysis- of their stated reasons for leaving jobs was attempted. If a 
person left., a Jo]?... to mqve to. a better-paying,. -steadier, more., highly skilled, 
or More prestigious job, this was considered a "good** . reason. If a person" 
was fired, quit because he couldn’t handle the work or had too many 
arguments with his boss or fellow employees, his reason for .leaving was 
classified as ’’poor.” . If the person left to get married or was laid off 
because of lack of business or because of poor health, the reason was rated 
as "neutral. ” 

One hundred ninety six job termination reasons were classified according 
to these criteria. “Good” reasons were involved in 25$. of the terminations, 
4/ poo2' M reasons in another 25$, and M neutral° reasons advanced in half of the 
job terminations. 

M * * A * • J» ** ", .**!■* 

... - . . ' 

The avenues most often used to find employment were friends, relatives 
and direct application to .employers. The State Employment Agency was rarely 
reported as helpful by the students. Unions and private employment agencies 
were seldom used. 

Financial status. The average take-home pay reported by the employed 
subjects was s>40.00 per week.- Boys earned more than girls and had a greater 
range in the wages earned. If one were to assume that in. the Minneapolis 
community a boy would need $61.00 a week and a girl $41.00 a week to live 
independently „ one- third of the employed boys and one-half of the employed 
girls had sufficient income to live independently. Only one-fourth of these 
former students were living independently - renting, in homes of their own, 
or in military housing. Three-fourths were living at home, with relatives, 
or were in institutions. 

Money management practices were explored. About 40$ of the subjects 
.said that they had savings accounts. However, the amounts saved were 
relatively small, ranging under $100. . Only 7$ had checking accounts and 
1 5/° had acquired charge accounts. 

One-third of the subjects stated that they owned automobiles. Median 
age of the automobiles owned was five years. 

IfesiUrb JLtStUS » Almost all subjects (91$) described their general 

health as good. Twenty-seven percent had been hospitalized since leaving 
school. Many of the- hospitalizations were in connection with childbirth,, 
Thirteen percent of the students reported having been involved in injuries 
or accidents since leaving school. 

.gfafog* One-sixth of the boys were married and 40$ of the 
girls were married. For girls, the minimum age for marriage i^ “Minnesota 
with and without parental permission is sixteen and eighteen years 
respectively. The nlidmum for boys is eighteen and twenty-one respectively. 
Since the average age at interview was 19.7 years, many of the boys could 
not have gotten married without parental permission. Of the girls who were 
married, 20$ had married before the age of eighteen. 

Attitudes. toward school. Various questions were asked to elicit 
subject reactions toward school experience. Surprisingly, 25$ of the 
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students felt, that school people had explicitly asked them to leave before 
they had finished their education or wished to- leave. Others (20$) expressed 
the wit n that they might have remained in school longer but reported that 
they had found :schbol intolerable and- quit. *• * v • ’ r ' ?** *v ; . 

Students were asked what they liked or disliked about school. Academic 
subjects, industrial arts "and hone economics, were mentioned most frequently 7 
as liked aspects of the school program.- Ori the other hand, academic subjects, 
along with school personnel, were also often designated as being among the 
most disliked aspects of school. In evaluating responses, it was obvious 
that many of the students reflected little real involvement with- school 
except as a place for making social contacts. Others were evasive and unable 
or unwilling to be candid .about their school experiences. Most of the 
students felt that if they had stayed in school longer and had had more help 
. in academic subjects their employment outcomes would have been better. . 

The teacher was named as the person Who helped the student most while 
in school. Counselors, visiting teachers, and other school staff were r 
infrequently named as “most helpful." Many students felt that no one gave 
them .help while in school. When asked what person might be turned to for 
help with questions about jobs or work, school counselors were most 
frequently mentioned. Forty-eight percent of these students- indicated 
interest in having help in finding a job. Of those who expressed interest 
in getting help, the Whole range of intensity of feeling from nonchalance 
to desperation was evident. 

All students were asked if they had plans for further education or 
training. Over pne-third responded affirmatively. Their most typical 
aspiration was to finish school or go to a trade school. As might be * 
expected, girls were not as concerned about further educational goals as 
the. boys were. Many of. these students who talked about various training 
facilities were unqualified to enter them and others had. not made any real 
effort to seek out the training they professed to want. 

Table 7 



Plans for Further Training and Education 



Kind of Further Training Desired 


Boys 

$=N/12^ 


Girls 

$=N/4l 


All 

>N/l68 


High school diploma 


3<# 


38$ 


31$ . 


Correspondence courses 


25$ 


2$ 


2$ 


Armed forces trade training 


1S£ 


254 


15$ 


Business college 


-- 


T/o 


2$ 


University - general college 


2$ 


7$ 


4$ 


Trade school 


37$ 


9$ 


30$ 


Barber - beauty school 


XjO 


12$ 


4$ 


Art and music schools 


3$ 


2$ 


3$ 


Nursing (aide, LPN, Red Cross) 


& 


12$ 


4$ 


Training in an institution 


2$ 


2$ 


2$ 


Day care - social development 


-- 


2$ 


1$ 


Sheltered workshop and Pro ject 681 training 


2$ 




1$ 


Training programs by private enterprise 


2$ 


5 $ 


1$ 




loop 


iooT 


lotfT 



Leisure time activities . Turning to avocational pursuits, one is 
Struck by the differences in tendencies* A great many former students 
reported- -little leisure- tirje -activity except indisci^minate / .Ty viewing,..,;. . . . 
while others reported participation in a wide variety of leisure activities* 
Activities involving socializing with others were most frequently mentioned* 
Puttering with .and repairing cars, TV sets and radios were popular activities* 
Going to sports events and movies were popular recreations* Woodworking, 
crafts, hunting, fishing, sewing, embroidering, playing musical instruments, 
gardening, '"Minting, acting, ham radio, participation in church and organi- 
zations were all reported* Many of -the housewives with babies and heavy 
household responsibilities claimed they had no time for leisure activities* 

‘ Rehabilitation agency activity and outcomes . The Branch Office of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, located in the central administration 
‘building of the Minneapolis Schools, had records on 49$ of* the former 
students in the follow-up study. Fourteen percent of these students had 
been rejected as ‘‘not- eligible* 1 * Another 5$ were still in referral status* 

Records of another 32$ of those on file indicated no personal contact with 
the rehabilitation counselor in terms of interviews, letters or phone calls. 
Another' 29$ of those who had Division of Vocational Rehabilitation records * 
had been enrolled in the special education program at Vocational High School 
and, as' a consequence of the criteria of intake for that program, could be 
expected to be a highly select group of the more able special class pupils* 

Of all cases on the Rehabilitation agency roles, 56$ had received what 
was classified as routine evaluation, counseling, and placement services. 

Only 9$ had received active job placement service. 

Analysis of outcome data on the total group of former students revealed 
no significant relationship between vocational adjustment and being 
registered or not registered with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation* 
Among those served by the Vocational Rehabilitation agency, records 
indicated that the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor had the greatest 
amount of contact with the very successful subjects and least amount of 
-contact with, the most unsuccessful subjects. Amount of contact was judged 
by the number of interviews , phone cails and letters exchanged with the 
subject, his parents and others involved in the rehabilitation services. 

Only 35$ of the very unsuccessful subjects had been interviewed by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor as compared to 57$ of the intermediate 
subjects and 91$ of the very successful subjects. It is possible to conclude 
either that attention from the rehabilitation counselor heavily influenced 
vocational success or that counselors were successful in identifying and 
giving greatest attention to subjects having the greatest likelihood of 
success. > 

A possible relationship between changes of counselor and vocational ’ 
adjustment was explored. Fifty percent of the very unsuccessful subjects 
had a change of DVR counselor during their period of service as compared to 
41$ for the intermediate and only 30$ of the very successful group of 
subjects. 

At the time that the records of" the Vocational Rehabilitation agency 
were searched, it was found that 30$ of those referred were in an active 



status. Since there were DVR files on 49$ of -the total population under 1 
study, it would indicate that 14$ of these former students were in m active 
status (Plan Development, Counseling, Physical Restoration,, Training, ... 
•Placeiiiettt-i- ahd; so f 6?th) aV th^ time ^the\recpvd« ‘Were ; surv^yedv-- ‘ . • • 

The relationship between the Vocational Rehabilitation status arid the 
employment status when' contacted was studied. Of those closed by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation as rehabilitated, 79$ were in full- 
time employment, in the armed forces, or were housewives. Of those rejected 
for service, 56 $ were in one of the satisfactory employment categories 
rientioned above. There were too few people in a closed but -nob rehabilitated 
status to develop reliable statistics. The main conclusion from this, study 
would be that the large majority. of the subjects closed as rehabilitated in 
employment were found to have remained in full-time employment or had 
achieved other desirable adult outcomes., . . , 

- , -M a 1 * r 

Adult outcomes of former Vocational High School students . Ninety-two 
percent of the subjects who had been enrolled in trade training at Vocational 
High School were registered as clients of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. These subjects who had attended Vocational- High School comprised . 
29$ of the total number registered with the Vocational Rehabilitation agency. 

During the period that these subjects were enrolled, candidates for 
trade training at Vocational High School were picked by a psychologist 
working with the rehabilitation office. All “ninth grade” candidates were 
given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale. Those students who showed performance 
IQ scores in the “normal” range (usually above 90 IQ) were referred to the 
Vocational High School program* Survival of special class students in this 
program was studied. ", 

Only 32$ of those who entered trade training completed the three-year 
program. (These results are identical with the results, reported in 
Chapter 7, of a study of special class students more recently enrolled in 
the program.) About 8$ of the students who had been accepted for the 
training in the spring did not report for enrollment in the fall. This 
would suggest, that- about one-fourth of the students selected to take the 
training actually entered and completed . the three-year program. Of those 
who completed the program, two-thirds were working full time when contacted 
for a follow-up interview, suggesting that 16$ of the subjects selected 
for the Vocational High School program entered it, completed it and became 
. employed. 

Of the students who graduated from the program, three-fourths held 
jobs related to their trade training. Considering the dropout rate from 
the program, this would mean that only 12$ of those accepted for trade 
training graduated and worked full time in a job related to their training. 

Of the students who completed only two years of the training, two- 
thirds held full-time jobs at the time of the follow-up interview.^ This is 
the same rate as that of students who graduated. However, only 50i° of those 
who dropped out in the first year had full-time jobs. 

There was a significant difference in outcome status of those students 
who had been enrolled in trade training at Vocational High School versus 
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those who had never attended Vocational High School* This difference, how- 
ever, nay be more reflective of selection criteria than of the behavior- 
modifying qualities of the curriculum. 



• ~ v ' * - Crime arid delinahencv recoids * Records of' the Minneapolis 1 Police ■ 
Department's Crime Prevention Bureau and Bureau of Identification were 
searched for evidences of the criminal involvement of the 423 subjects of 
the' follow-up study. - The Crime Prevention Bureau maintains -juvenile records, 
the Bureau of Identification the records of . violators over eighteen years of 
age. Records of suburban police departments and state law enforcement 
agencies might have been checked, but this possibility was abandoned because 
of time demands. However, it is noteworthy that Subjects were found in penal 
institutions who had.no Minneapolis Police Department records*. 



The seriousness of each subject's involvement in juvenile delinquency 
(under eighteen years) was classified according, to the system developed by 
‘Hathaway and Monachesi (1953, p.109-110). For purposes of our analysis. 
Levels I and II of the Hathaway-Monachesi system were combined into one 
category designated herein as "serious crime involvement." This level of 
activity includes those cases who have committed one or more of such offenses 
as auto theft, burglary, grand larceny, armed robbery, and gross immoral . 
conduct (girls). These acts may have been supplemented by less serious 
offenses* but the classification is based on the crime with which the subject 
was charged. Persons in this category would be regarded as having developed 
a rather well-established pattern of delinquent behavior. 



Hathaway and Monachesi* s Level III is identical with what has been 
designated as ’’minor crime involvement" in this study. This category 
includes minor offenses such as destruction of property, drinking, one. or 
more moving traffic offenses, curfew violations, and so forth. Subjects so 
classified would be considered less seriously anti-social than those falling 
within the serious criminal behavior category. However, as a group, they 
would have given disquieting evidence of undesirable conduct. 



The "no crime" • category would indicate that there was no Minneapolis 
police record nor was the subject incarcerated at the time of the f bllow-uo 
contact. ' 



Adult crime categories paralleled the juvenile crime classifications. 

By definition, adult .crime .statistics car* include only subjects over the 
age of nineteen. 

The "serious adult crime" classification would indicate commission of 
felonies or gross misdemeanors. Incarceration in federal, state or county 
institutions and/or payment of heavy fines would be typical court actions 
in such cases. Again, in these cases a more or less well-established pattern 
of criminal behavior could be seen. 

The "minor adult* crime" category includes those who had committed 
misdemeanors, had gotten moving traffic tickets or were investigated only. 
Parking tickets were not classified as crime involvement. Behavior in this 
category would appear as "nuisance" or "irregular" behavior to law enforce- 
ment agencies. 
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The ?no adult crime* 8 category would indicate no record and no 
incarceration at the time of follow-up* 

, ,v ,* The v extent- pf the. juvenile delinq^oacy ^ and; adult ^srima, involvement .. v 
of the 423 subjects is summarised in Tables 8 and 9 below. 

V * • Table 8 - . , • 



Juvenile Crime Involvement 



4 . 


* * • *“ 

M# 


. , 

F # 


Total $ 


Seriou s Crime 


38 ' 


■ - 15 * J 


30 


j&nor Crime 


19 


9 


15 


No Crime - 


, ' 43- •' 


76 


/55 




Table 9 


** 






Adult Crime Involvement 




- 


M # 


F # 


Total # 


Serious Crime 


11 


2 


8 


Minor Crime 


31 


14 


.25 


No Crime 


58 


84 


67 



To better interpret these results, the crime involvement of these 
subjects may be compared with Hathaway and Monache si *s study of Minneapolis 
adolescents (1963* Table ?)• These investigators found that 37.2# of/ 
Minneapolis boys had some police record by the time they had reached their 
eighteenth birthdays. Fifty-seven percent of the former special class boys 
had police records involving either serious or minor crime by the age of 
eighteen. Hathaway ami Monachesi found a delinquency rate of 11*3$ by age 
eighteen among the general population of Minneapolis girls. This compares 
with the 24# found among the former special class girls. These differences 
indicate that former special class students became involved in significantly 
more delinquent behavior than- the general population of ’ Minneapolis 
adolescents. 



The rate of recidivism among these subjects was over 60#. One subject 
had been arrested seventeen times. The number of arrests does not give a 
complete picture of the extent of involvement, however. When a subject was 
arrested, it was often the end result of a number of violations. An extreme 
example is the boy who was arrested once on a charge of twelve car thefts 
and a burglary. One girl,, credited with one arrest for M gross immoral 
conduct," had been meeting boys in a trailer house on a house trailer sales 
lot for months. 

The relationship between juvenile and adult crime was studied. Juvenile 
crime might be of less concern if it does not progress into adult crime. 
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Table 10 summarizes the relationship between patterns of juvenile and adult 
crime in this group. 
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table 10 



Relation of Juvenile to Adult Crime Record s 
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Serious Adult 
Record 



Minor Adult 
Record’ 



No Adult 
Record 



Serious juvenile record 
Minor juvenile record 
No' juvenile . record' 



22 ? 

9$ 

■ 3 $ 



■lop 



29 % ~ 
8755 



The subject with no juvenile record is less likely to establish a 
criminal record as an adult. A record of serious 1 delinquency as a juvenile 
is associated with having an adult* police record chough the offense is more 
likely to be minor. 

Socio-economic correlates are fruitful areas for exploration in 
relation to the criminal behavior of this group. Male subjects whose 
fathers work in unskilled occupations or were unemployed showed much more 
serious crime involvement both as juveniles and adults. This was* however, 
not true* .for the female subjects where no particular interaction was found 
between crime and father's occupation. 

Male subjects from lower socio-economic origins showed much more 
serious crime involvement as juveniles. Again, in plotting residence at 
junior high school age, it was found that the male subjects with bad 
juvenile crime records come from areas of the city which were preponderantly 
of low socio-economic status. This was not true of the male subjects at the 
adult level or of the female subjects at either period of life. Non-white 
subjects of both sexes were involved in considerably more serious crime than' 
white subjects were. IQ and reading achievement scores did not differentiate 
among the groups selected according to crime involvement. 

The relationship between age at entrance into special class and 
criminality was investigated. Age of entry into special class showed no 
relation to later crime outcomes nor did the proportion of the subject's 
school career spent in special class. However, male subjects who left high 
school later were considerably less involved in crime than those subjects 
who left school early. Male high school graduates showed much less serious 
crime involvement than did dropouts during both their juvenile and adult 
periods of life. Female subjects did not show such a clear-cut relationship. 
Fewer m*le subjects who had serious crime records as juveniles or as adults 
expressed satisfaction with their schooling} those with no adult or no 
juvenile crime record viewed school more favorably. Female subjects showed 
no such relationship. 
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Summary and Concl u sion?? 

. . , - .T-he^jpe^H^ a . followup study, of -all J§.aneapo3.ia 

Schools educable retarded special class students who graduated or terminated 
. their education in the period from September, 1957 i to July, I960. This 
population consisted of 423. former . students.. Personal interviews were 
conducted with '333 (9'i^) pt them (and/or their parents)-. 

The population comprised' about two-third3 males and one-sixth non-white 
students*. These subjects had spent less than half of their school careers in . 
special class'. When measured by verbal intelligence tests they tended to test 
below an IQ of 80. • The majority of the students were not able to read beyond 
the fourth grade level. These* students came from' economically poor back- 
grounds and lived in areas of the city where juvenile delinquency rates were 

high. " . ' - . ' *. 

* • , J ' . , * * , * » * * 

Almost half of the subjects were holding full-time jobs., were in the 
armed forces, or were housewives at the time of being interviewed. However, 
only 23$ could be rated as successful when multiple factors such as vocational 
■ and marital stability, level of wages earrfed, independence and crime record 
are Considered. Almost all of the employed were working in unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. Kitchen help, machine operators, and laborers made up 73 1° of 
the jobs held by boys. Kitchen help, waitresses, machine operators, and 
unskilled factory workers made up 92$ of the jobs held by girls. Only 2$ 
were institutionalized at the time of contact. Of those who had jobs and 
terminated them, about one-third had been for reasons classified as "poor.* 1 
Of those who were working, about half were satisfied with their work and one- 
fourth were actively dissatisfied. Lay-offs, failure to find a job and 
involvement with the law were frequent reasons given for not being employed. 
Those who had jobs generally had gotten them through friends and relatives or 
by direct application to the employer. 

The employed boys took home an average paycheck of $46.00 per week, 
and the employed girls $38,00 weekly. When rating the adequacy of pay, one- 
third of the employed boys were taking home enough money to live independently 
and adequately. About one-half of the employed girls were rated as making 
sufficient income for self-sufficiency, a lower amount being deemed essential 
for girls than for boys# Former students were extremely optimistic in 
claiming independent status. In actuality, however, only one-fourth, of them 
were living independently - renting, living in their own homes, or in 
military housing - while three-fourths were living at home, with relatives 
or were in institutions. 

As one might expect by the age represented, more girls were married 
than boys. Many of the girls married at extremely young ages. There was 
some problem of illegitimacy. 

Less than one-half of the subjects had be?n clients of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation agency. Of those referred to Vocational Rehabilitation, a 
majority had already been closed or rejected from service by the time of 
follow-up. 

Sixty-five percent of these students had not finished school and many 
felt that they had been forced to leave school. Many wished they had had 
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more schooling. Apparently many felt negative about their' school careers and 
many others seemed to have had ho emotional involvement whatsoever in. school. 
Various academic subject,* 9 were mentioned frequently as both the most and 
least liked aspect of school. Industrial arts and home economics courses- were 
poplar. : The s tudCnt ar felt ' that" relatively, f efc professional pebple other than 
their teachers had been involved with them. However, many saw the school 
counselor as the appropriate resource for securing vocational advice. 

An unusually high: percentage of boys claimed that they were making 
plans to get further education or training. Evening high school, trade school, 
and armed forces® trade training were mentioned frequently in these plans. 

The girls wanted to finish high" school, go to a beauty ' school o;> into nursing. 

The extensive involvement in crime .among these students is striking. - 
Forty- two percent of the population had police records. Thirty-eight percent 
of the boys and 15$ of the girls had been implicated in serious offenses as 
. juveniles arid 11$ of the boys had serious adult crime records. A boy was 
more likely to become involved in crime if he lived in a low socio-economic 
area, if his father worked in an unskilled job or was unemployed, and if he 
had dropped out of school. 



Chapter 7 
VOCATIONAL ST Wt ' 



The Minneapolis Vocational High School and Technical Institute offers 
technical tirade training to a select group of special class students. 

Special classes with a smaller number of students and a teacher certified to 
teach the retarded are provided to instruct these students in trade. related 
subjects such a’s mathematics or English, The students are integrated into 
.trade courses with the regular class students. The rationale behind this 
- practice is that the educable . retarded can do as well as regular students in 
the manual or "practical” aspects of trade training but would show great 
difficulty with' academic subjects. , • ' . j - .. 

In recent years, however. Vocational High School has felt that it was 
difficult to justify acceptance of the retarded who fall below" regular class 
students on nearly all measures when more able regular class students were 
being rejected from entrance into trade training because of low probability , . 
of success and over-enrollment in all programs. Typically, the special 
class student does not score at a high level on the standard paper and pencil 
tests (e.g, D.A.T, ) used in selection of pupil3 for admission to Vocational 
High School, Mary special class students seemed to benefit from the trade 
trailing provided at Vocational High School but records shew that more than 
two-thirds of them failed to graduate or earn a trade diploma. 

The "Vocational Study” was instituted to (l) study the criteria for 
selection of students entering the special class trade school program and 
(2) to determine whether it was reasonable to continue a program involving 
education of retarded students in regular trade training classes. 

Since the beginning of the study, Vocational High School has moved 
further towards concentrating on post-high school vocational technical^ 
training in response to the performance demands of industry and business. 

The industrial arts programs in the comprehensive high schools throughout 
the city are being expanded to provide more intensive training in a variety 
of skill areas at the high school level. ’When this direction is accomplished. 
Vocational High School and Technical Institute will be almost entirely 
concerned with programs for students who havj already completed high school,, 

"Lower-level" trades which have traditionally provided more comfortable 
accommodation for special class students have been declining in employment 
demand. Other trade courses, such as those involving service occupations, 
have become more difficult in their content and instructional demand. For 
example, nurse* s aide courses have given way to pre-nursing courses, and 
specialized cooking and restaurant management are offered instead. of food 
service training, v 



Method and Results 



The essential design of the Vocational Study was to compare survival 
of retarded students in trade training at Vocational High School during the 
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years the project was in operation. Table 11 shows the percentage of students 
selected who remained in trade training at various stages of the training. 
Various years, different methods of selection were used. 



Table 11 



j 

* 

) 



Proportion of Retarded Students Surviving in Trade School Training 



Stage of 

Trade Training Tear of Entrance 





1961 


1962 


12£ 


196h 


Scheduled 


H-22 


N-39 


N«22 


IM7 


Entered first year 


82% 


76* 


100* 


89* 


Completed first year 


5 9* 


1)3* 


82* 




Entered second year 




3« 


73* 




Completed second year 


111* 


33* 






Entered third year 




29* 






Completed third year 


325S 









1961 Class s The traditional procedure for selecting special class students 
for trade training was to have the junior high school counselor refer those 
students interested and thought to be good candidates. A selection committee 
composed of representatives from the Counseling Department, Vocational High 
School, Special Education, the Branch Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Child Study Department reviewed the school cumulative folders of 
candidates and selected the ones to be admitted to the school program. 

Students with Wechsler Performance IQ higher than Verbal were given strong 
consideration. If a student had gcod teachers 1 recommendations, if he came 
from a school where it was known that the counselor carefully selected the 
candidates, and if he showecl good attendance, the tendency was to consider 
him a good candidate. The coordinators of the trade areas at Vocational 
tended to pick students they thought would be most appropriate to their 
particular trade area. Students were scheduled to enter training the 
following fall* This was the manner of selection of the 1961 group. 

1962 Class : In 1962, all 39 special class students referred by junior high 
counselors were accepted and scheduled to enter in the fall of 1962. No 
criteria were Intervened in selection beyond those used by the counselor in 
the home school who had picked the candidates. This was done to permit 
conparison of different evaluation procedures to predict which students from 
this already somewhat selected referral sample would succeed in trade training. 
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All students were allowed to enter trade training irrespective of whether they 
were viewed as good or poor candidates on the basis of these evaluations* 

The effectiveness of the procedures for predicting success or failure of this 
group is discussed later in this chapter* 

1963 and 196U Classes ! The 1963 and 196U groups were selected by Project 681 
staff after an intensive pre-vocational evaluation involving two-weeks 
attendance of each candidate in the project *3 unit. This procedure is 
outlined in more detail below. The entire “Ninth Grade” level special class 
from both of these years was studied by project staff and selection made 
from students recommended as likely candidates by home school counselors 
and teachers. 

• 

To recapitulate, the 1961 class was chosen by the traditional selection 
process) the 1962 class had no screening-out beyond that at the home school 
level but prediction of outcomes was made on the basis of two evaluation 
methods; 1963 and 1961* candidates were chosen by Project 68l 4 s expanded 
selection procedure, which included pre-vocational evaluation. 

The data reported in Table 12 represent the situation as it existed 
during the I 96 I 4 -6£ school year. The 196U class had just started their first 
year, the 1963 class were starting their second year, and the 1962 class 
were jrtarting their third or senior year of trade training. The 1961 class 
had graduated in June of 196b* All individual outcomes will not be known 
until June of 1967, when the 19 6U class is scheduled to graduate. 

However, the significant trends are clear and there are enough data to 
make some comparisons as to which class had the highest proportion surviving 
at given points in trade training* The reference number for calculating 
percentages is in each case the number of students scheduled to enter the 
trade school each year. At each point in trade training, the number of 
students still remaining in training is compared with the original number 
who were scheduled to enter the first year of training* 

The class (1962) that was not screened beyond home school referral 
shows the lowest survival rate. Next is the class (1961) selected by the 
traditional selection process, and finally the classes (1963 and 196b) 
selected by the projects extended evaluation show the highest survival 
rate. These results are consistent at each stage of training. For example, 
hj/o of the 1962 class, of the 1961 class and 82# of the 1963 class 
completed the first year of training. Thirty-six percent of the 1962 class, 
51$ of the 1961 class and 73^ of the 1963 class entered the second year of 
training. 

Prediction of outcome of the 1962 class: Although the 1962 class had no 
screening-out beyond that at the home school level, prediction of outcomes 
was made by the traditional and by the pre-vocational evaluation methods. 

. The latter method involved two phases which included the following 
procedures: 

Phase I (Referral and Intake Procedure) 



1. Written information was obtained from the counselors of each of 
the students In the following areas: 
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student's attitudes toward school 
parents' attitudes toward school 
student's present readiness work 
student's employment potential 

student's Job expectations (present stage of vocational planning) 
counselor's opinion as to realism of vocational goals 
counselor's recommendations 

additional information felt significant (health, attendance* 
unusual factors) 

2. Teachers (special class) made ratings of each student in areas of 
personal, appearance, grooming, traits and behavior, 1 group relations, 
leadership, ability to handle directions and instructions, ability 
to handle criticism and correction, attendance! achievement levels 
and a general comment or summary of characteristics. (When 
possible, contacts were also made with shcp/Viono economics teachers.) 

3. Project 681 workers interviewed each student and his parents. 
Information in the following areas from parents and students was 
recorded separately. 

school history (likes, dislikes, feelings about special class 
placement, etc. ) 
family and social activities 

responsibilities (in home, handling money, travel, appearance, 
etc. ) 

problem areas (relations with peers, adults, delinquencies, etc.) 
health history and present status 
work experiences 

interests and occupational expectations 
parents' opinions on abilities, limitations, needs 
interviewer's impressions 

lu A review and summary was made of all history information from the 
school cumulative file on each student, .including particularly 
information such ass 

date and grade when placed in special classes 
significant comments of former teachers 
all psychological examinations 
achievement test scores 
grades 

attendance records 
health information 

Phase H (Pre-vocational Evaluation) 

All students were taken into the project work unit (at Central High 
School) for a two«week period of testing, observation and job tryout 
samples. During this period the student was givent 

1. psychological examination (including, as a minimum, the Wechsler 
and Bender) 
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2* battery of tests in specific aptitudes, achievement. Interests and 
personality 

3, twenty hours in each of the "two work labs of the unit 

% 

Ratings were made by the lab supervisor of performance in eaoh work 
area tried (production, mechanical, foods, eto. ) plus measures of the 
use of hand tools, manipulation and coordination, spatial relations, 
and tryout on various pieces of equipment, etc. The lab supervisors 
also rated each student in appearance, traits and behavior (identlocl 
In form to that obtained from home school teachers). 

. i the end of the two -week period, each student was reviewed at a 
meeting of the staff and the DVR counselor. Information and findings 
obtained from Phase I and Phase H were disoussed and a general 
con 9e us us reached on vocational prediction. 

Of the 39 1962 students, 22 or 5>6(Z were recommended by the project. 
Table 12 presents a comparison of the outoome of these students with those 
that were not recommended. 



Table 12 



Survival Rate of 1962 Class Students in Trade School Training 
In Relation to Project Prediction 

A 



Stage of 
Trade Training 


Students 
Recommended 
by Projeot 


Students Not 
Recommended 
by Project 


Total 

Students 

Remaining 


Percent of Students 
Remaining Who Were 
Recommended 


Total Scheduled 


22 


17 






Entered first year 


20 


10 


30 


6 1* 


Conpleted first year 


13 


U 


17 


7# 


Entered second year 


12 


2 


111 


86* 


Completed second year 


11 


2 


13 


m 


Entered third year 


9 


2 


11 


82* 


Relatively good prediction of outoome was acliieved with over 80* of the 
students continuing in the program being those that were recommended. However. 



it was obvious that the attrition rate was extremely high even when, using the 
highly developed evaluation and selection methods of the project. All but U 
students who were not recommended by the projeot did not complete their first 
year. However, half of the students who were receamended by the project did 
not complete their second year of training. 



It was found that methods of selecting retarded students for a trade 
school program could be inp roved so that accurate prediction of survival in 
training would be increased , However, the rate of survival in trade school 
training remained so low as to render questionable the appropriateness of 
this kind of training for the retarded. 

Students in the 1963 and 196U special classes at Vocational High School 
were all 1 '^commanded by the project. Using the results free the stuefcr of the 
1962 class it can be expected that only U05$ of students in th«o 1963 and 196U 
classes will complete their training* Thus a low survival rath exists even 
when students had been selected by an intensive proooss involving analysis 
of all available record information, parent and student interviews, individual 
psychological testing, and twenty hours of observation and evaluation in work 
laboratories* The obvious conclusion was that toe vocational trade training 
program was inappropriate for special class students. As a result no new 
special class students have been scheduled to enter Vocational High School, 



Chapter 8 



STUDIES OF IQ DISTRIBUTION, RELIABILITIES AND RELATIONSHIPS 



The project did several analyses of IQ data. It became apparent 
early that study in this area was needed. Eligibility of students for 
project service was not based on IQ but upon previous placement in classes 
for the retarded. This meant that they had been so placed under regulations 
of the State Department of Education. In Minnesota the guide for IQ range 
for educable classes is 50-75* However, emphasis is placed on a more 
complete diagnostic work-up (including educational, medical and psychological 
aspects) than upon any given test score. 

IQ scares, in and of themselves, were purposely de-emphasized in 
serving students in the project. In other words, efforts were made not 
to rule out trying any particular service because of low IQ score. 

However, the project staff was continually faced with the ingrained 
and generally accepted concept of psychometric classification defining 
mental retardation. If a person has an IQ of 90, he is considered dull; 
if it's 80, he is borderline; if it's 70, we think about a sheltered work- 
shop; if it's 60, we think about a day care center or an institution. 

Terman and Merrill (1937), in discussing why they did not shift to standard 
scores in the 1937 revision of the Binet, state: *'0ne rear on is that the 

majority of teachers, school administrators, social workers, physicians, 
and others have gradually accumulated considerable information in regard 
to the educational and behavior correlates of various grades of IQ. They 
know, for example, that an IQ of 80 signifies a particular grade of 
dullness, one of 50 a particular grade of mental deficiency, etc. (p.28). 

Classifications are thus assumed to not only have a generalized use- 
fulness to school administrators from the standpoint of program needs, but 
to also have specific meaning in diagnosis and treatment cf the individual. 
Vlhether or not this may be justified in any given individual case, teachers, 
counselors, social workers and psychologists continue to operate in a 
majority of cases within this classification framework. The two-point IQ 
differences between IQ 49 and IQ 51 And between IQ 79 and IQ 81 have had 
great significance in practice, if not in statistics. 

The Manual for the WISC (Wechsler, 1949) reports reliability 
correlations ranging from .86 to .96 which increase with age. Terman 
and Merrill (1937) report a coefficient of .94 for the 70-89 IQ range 
and a coefficient of .98 for the below 70 IQ range on the 1937 Binet 
revision. They go on to state: “The extreme accuracy of the scales at 

the lower IQ levels will be gratifying to those who make frequent use of 
the test for clinical purposes and who are rightly concerned with the 
dependability of their findings. kl (p.4?). 

In contrast, the studies done by the project found inter- test corre- 
lations between Binets and between Binet and Wechsler scales running from 
•43 to .68. We found, using the standard classification system (IQ 80-89 
dull normal, 70-79 borderline, and below 69 mentally defective), that only 






3l£ of the students kept the same classification on subsequent testing. 

The time between initial and subsequent testing ranged from a few months to 
several years. As would be expected, the longer the time period between 
testings, the lower the correlation between initial and later test scores. 
Also, as would be expected, there was a factor of regression toward the 
mean since these students were originally identified and ®f^ e ° ted . as 
atypical low scores. However, there appeared to be a multitude of add ^°" a 
reasons for the instability of individual IQ scores, such as the test setting 
the reason for testing, the particular test used, the relationship of tn« 
student to the psychologist, and the general motivational factors affecting 
the testee. At any rate, it was obvious that a given score could have no 
interpretation in and of itself. Students' scores were unstable and could 
not be used with confidence for the prediction of individual potential. 



Distributions of IQ Scores 



Several distributions of IQ scores were obtained. It was found that 
these varied considerably depending upon the test used and upon the age of 
the students when tested. Students retested in the project's service unit 
(at an average age of seventeen) showod a mean increase of eight IQ points 
(from IQ 70 to IQ 78) and an increase in dispersion of scores. 

Since students referred to the project might represent several biases 
in selection, a more basic group of students was chosen for concentrated 
study as most representative of the special class population in the school 
system. This group consisted of the total number (138) of students who 
were enrolled at the ninth grade level in special classes for the retarded 
during the 1962-63 school year (see Chapter 9). 

Results from IQ distributions of retests and former tests showed the 
same factors: later tests tended to be higher than earlier ones. Binet 

and Wechsler Verbal IQ's tended to show similar distribution, and Wechsler 
Perform an ce IQ's were higher and more scattered in their distribution. 
Interpretation of any particular IQ is related to the test used ano the age 
of the student when tested. This is illustrated in Figure 4. 

looking at all IQ scores available on individual students, it was 
found that more than half of them (69?’) had at least one IQ score over 80 
and that more than half (93^) of them had at least one IQ score below 80. 



Predictive Relationships 



The most common testing pattern of the students in special classes 
was one of a relatively early Binet (mean age of seven), a relatively late 
Binet (mean age of thirteen) and a still later Wechsler (mean age of 
sixteen). In addition, academic achievement test scores (Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills) were available on all students, as were teacher estimates 
of achievement. Correlations between IQ scores and achievement measures 
ranged from *32 to ,49* 
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Figure 4 

Variations In the Proportions of the Sane Students 

Falling in WfanfotlQ Ramrag on -BlilflCflol Tagta 

(Data from •Ninth Grade Study, 11 N=138) 
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Early in the project a preliminary analysis was done based upon forty- 
one students who had received services and who had reached a reasonably stable 
outcome - twenty were regularly employed and twenty-one were not employed and 
seeking work* 

All of the IQ test results showed a mean IQ difference of eleven to 
twelve points between the two groups* The achievement test scores and 
teac her ratings divided the two groups with little overlap at a point which 
indicated ‘’functional" attainment S*g* a student is said to Slave reached a 
functional level when his reading skills have reached a point where reading 
is of practical usefulness to him, generally considered at the third to 
fourth grade level) • 

However, in later analysis when the criterion groups were increased to 
over four times their original size, these neat and clear-cut relationships 
disappeared* This significant comparison of results is presented in Table 13 
below* 

Table 13 

Comparison of ‘^Employed" and “Non-Emploved" Criterion Groups 
on Preliminary and Later Results 



Predictive Measure 



Early Results 
Employed Non-Employed 

(N=20) (N=2l) 

(Mean Scores) 



LateP Results 
Employed Non-Employed 
(N=88) (N=123) 

(Mean Scores) 



Early Binet 


79 


67 


75 


72 


Late Binet 


71 


60 


73 


70 


Wechsler Verbal 


81 


69 


81 


76 


Wechsler Performance 


82 


70 


85 


80 


Wechsler Full Scale 


80 


68 


80 


76 


Iowa total (grade level) 


4.8 


2.8 


4.5 


4.1 


Teacher achievement rating 


4.5 


2.9 


4.0 


4.0 



.X 
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In the more complete and later results the largest spread of IQ differences 
between the employed apd the non-employed is five points, and there is 
virtually no difference in academic achievement measures* 

These results may be taken as a measure of the project's service program 
itself in its efforts to counter a self-fulfilling prophecy, namely, a person 
is identified as being at a certain level, therefore he is treated on the 
presumption that he is at this level and thereby he performs at this level* 

At the beginning of the project, most of the staff accepted an IQ score as 
a fairly definitive measure of potential* With re-testing results and 
functional study of students this confidence broke down. The staff members 
found themselves looking more at other factors than at IQ in order to make 
judgments about individual student's potential* The staff, in effect, became 
less prejudiced against the low IQ student because they found IQ not so 
relevant a factor* All students were viewed in terms of their needs for 
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service rather than in tarns of a predetermined set of assumptions baaed on 
an IQ score* It is this development which accounts for a large part of the 
differences between the early group and the later* group results shown in 
Table 13* 

The results in Table 13 mayi therefore, be interpreted as supporting 
evidence for the project’s policy of attempting to serve all referrals 
irrespective of "feasibility determination; 41 The traditional feasibility 
factors in working with the retarded involve IQ scores and school ratings* 
These factors have not only been found to be unreliable predictors of enfiploy- 
ment outcome, but they also rule out a large number of rehabilitation 
candidates most in need and most able to benefit from rehabilitation services* 
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Chapter 9 

"THE BORDERLINE STUDY” AND THE "NINTH (BADE STUDY" 



The broadest population studies undertaken by Project 681 dealt with 
selected and unselected cross-sections of the special class population. This 
chapter describes these studies* the results of which form the basis for the 
description of the retarded school population presented in Chapter 11* 
Implications from these studies are incorporated into Chapter lU. 

The first such study* which involved a selected sample of special class 
students* was known as "The Borderline Study" and was completed in 1962. It 
Involved intensive case study of students who functioned as retarded but were 
psychometrically high. This study served as a pilot for the develcpment of 
case study methods. The second such study* which involved an uns elected 
sample^ was known as "The Ninth Grade Study#" It was begun in 1962 and 
completed (first follow-up) in the summer of 196Ju Building upon the pilot 
methods* the Ninth Grade Study wa s an intensive* ease-by-case analysis of the 
characteristics* problems* potentials* and possible courses of rehabilitation 
of the entire 1962**63 ninth grade special class for the retarded. Together, 
these two studies and their off-shoots were designed to furnish a comprehen- 
sive picture of the retarded whose needs the special education and vocational 
rehabilitation programs should be desigued to serve. 

The subjects of the Borderline Study wore those students in special 
class for the retarded* grades 8, 9, and 10, 1961-62, whose last individual 
IQs were above 77# There were 70 such students city-wide. Pupil records 
were studied, and school staffs were consulted in each case. School records 
surveyed were the pupil’s cumulative record folder, census cards anrf family 
folders* central special educational files* and the files of the Child Study 
Department. Cross-Sample and intra-sample comparability was sought by the 
use of standard data-abstracting forms. School personnel were interviewed 
to secure additional information and opinions. The school counselor* nurse, 
social worker, and special class teacher were seen individually by the 
research psychologists. A set of structured interview forms was used to 
record the interviews. 

The characteristics of the Borderline students were highlighted by the 
use of two contrasting samples. One sample was made up of the *>0 students 
in the same classes (special classes* grades 8* 9* and 10, 1961-62) but with 
IQs of 63 or below; this ms termed the Low group. The other contrast 
sample consisted of 70 students in regular classes* matched to the Borderline 
students by grade* sex* and junior high sohod district of residence; this 
was termed the Regular group. The matching by residence was intended to 
somewhat control the sociological variables evident in the special class 
population. The Low and Regular samples were studied from records only* 
without personal interviews. 

The data gathered from records and interviews were entabled and analyzed 
mostly in terms descriptive of the samples and their contrasts. Some classes 
of data* being too complex or subjective for statistical treatment, were 
analyzed subjectively. 



Using and adding to the methods piloted in the Borderline Study, the 
Ninth Grade Study was undertaken. In this study, the 138 ninth grade stu- 
dents in the 1962-63 special classes for the retarded were individually 
studied. Methods developed in the Borderline Study were used. In most cases 
(63>/o)> the ninth grade students wore also observed over a 2-week evaluation 
period in the Project 681 service unit (see Chapter 12 for a description of 
this evaluation), and the parents were interviewed in their homes. The 
intent of the . Ninth Grade Study was to analyze the individual histories, 
situations, problems, and potentials of a representative sample of retarded 
students. 

Being the most thorough, representative, and broad of the mary popu- 
lation analyses of Project 681, the Ninth Grade Study was taken as the 
definitive description of what Minneapolis public school retarded students 
are like. The Borderline, Low and Regular groups of the Borderline Study 
served as reference and contrast* For specific purposes, data were also 
gathered on some other populations of adolescents such as Minneapolis 
residents in the state school for the educable retarded, inmates of the 
state hospital for the below-educable retarded, an experimental program for 
trainable retarded and unusual educable retarded at the Sheltering Arms in 
Minneapolis, and the basic Follow-up Study (described elsewhere in this 
report). Base rate and demographic data were secured from Profile of 
Minneapolis Communities (Hennepin County Health and Welfare Council, 19oU). 
Other base rate information was secured from studies of school drop outs 
and graduates made by the Counseling Department, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

The various populations studied are shown on the accompanying table. 

The ninth grade students, and to varying extents the other groups, 
were studied in terms of objective data and in terms of professional opinion. 
The latter requires clarification, since it is usually not a prominent 
feature of a population study. The difference between objective data and 
professional opinion may be illustrated by the difference between family 
status and family Influence upon educability. The first is an objective 
statement of whether the family is intact or broken. It has little direct 
utility in case treatment or even in population description, except as it 
may be inferred to have case dynamic significance. Its advantage is its 
objectivity and availability; this kind of data does not require defense. 

The second, family influence, is an opinion. It has direct utility* since 
it describes a factor of direct influence upon the student. Its disadvantage 
is its subjectivity, and it requires a defense of both reliability and 
validity. Such a defense was carried out in the Ninth Grade Study in the 
form of a construct validation of both objective data and the professional 
opinions. A full discussion of this construct validation is presented in 
Chapter 13 in connection with prediction of outcome. It was found that the 
opinions had greater predictive validity than did the objective data. 

Since a description of the retarded population will be found in 
Chapter 11 of this report, only a few of the more salient findings of the 
Ninth Grade Study will be mentioned here. 



Population and Sample Groups Referred to in Text 




(continued) 
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A striking feature of the special class population was its sociological 
identity* of the ninth grade students, ( 6 % lived in the sociologically dete- 
riorated central area of the city where 21 % of the city's juvenile population 
lived. Bpys outnumbered girls, two to one. The IQs of these retarded young- 
sters were unstable and tended to rise with age (regress toward toe mean;. 
Their non-verbal ability tended to be higher than their verbal ability# 

Most of them read at the 3rd or Uth grade level, and their other academic 
achievement was similar. About a third of the students showed emotional, 
disturbance severe enough to depress their educational function. A fourtn 
of the students came from homes which were actively anti-school, or had 
relationships with the school which were destructive of the student's 
personal integration, or which seriously interfered with school attendance 
or acceptance. Half of the students came from subcultures which were at 
best passively unsupportive of education. Over half of the students showed 
a need for aggressive social casework# 



Two-thirds of the ninth grade groip showed potential for acadendo 
benefit from the completion of senior high school, yet a third dropped out 
before finishing the tenth grade. Nearly 90 % showed potential for social 
development throughout a senior high program. About 802 showed potential 
for competitive employment in adulthood, and three-fourths of the remainder 
showed potential for terminal sheltered employment# 



The Borderline, Ninth Grade, and other studies gave rise to a number 
of questions and suggestions regarding curriculum, student personnel, and 
rehabilitation practices. These will be covered in Chapters 111 and 15# 
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Chapter 10 



ANALYSIS OP STUDENT AND PARENT SELF-REPORTS 



Interviews with students entering the projects service unit were 
recorded on a standardized intake interview form, and a parallel form was used 
to record the parent interviews (see Appendix 2), These forms were developed 
to systematically cover several areas of information and to obtain comparable 
information from students and parents. Educational history and attitudes, 
family-related activities, competence in travel and self-care, social compe- 
tence including peer relations and delinquency, health, and wcrk experience 
and plans were areas of inquiry. The interviewer also recorded the parents' 
stated attitudes toward retardation, and he recorded his impressions of the 
home. Interviews were completed with over *>00 students and their parents. 

All were conducted by the professional staff of the project. 



Method of Study 



A random sample of 50 matched sets of student-parent interviews was 
drawn from the files and the information analyzed. One set had later to be 
discarded from the study when it was discovered that the parent interview was 
not complete. Characteristics of the h9 students thus selected were checked 
and found to be typical of the project's service population as a whole. 

There was no significant difference of the sample from the total project 
population in the distributions of age, IQ, reading achievement, and resi- 
dence. The average age of the sample was 17 years with a range from 15 to 
22 years. The mean Wechsler Full Scale IQ was 75 with a range from U6 to 
97 (mean Verbal was 76 and mean Performance 79)* The average reading 
achievement was at grade 3.7 with a range from none to 8th grade level. 

Responses to each of the interview questions were summarized to obtain 
descriptive information on what the students and their parents reported, to 
provide a basis for continued use of this kind of data, and to note any gen- 
eral attitudes or factors which might emerge, particularly in the area of 
comparison between the student and the parent report. 



Results 



School History and Attitudes ; Parent recall of schools attended was more 
complete than student recall. In "335® of the cases students and parents gave 
identical responses. In h9% parents recalled more schools than the students 
did. In 1$, students recalled more schools attended than parents did. 

Parents were more accurate in the information they gave about special 
class placement. Twenty-four percent of the students said they, did pot 
' know or could not remember when they went into special class. Fourteen 
percent of the parents did not know when the student entered special class. 
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Students tended to report that they enter special classes at a later time than 
the parents reported (at 6th grade compared to 4th grade). 

Parent and student recall were checked against the sohool files. The 
average time of entry into special classes was at grade 4*4 for the group as 
a whole. The accuracy of the responses given in the interviews (using either 
grade or year) was as follows! 



Both student and parent response accurate 31# 
Parent response (only) accurate 31* 
Student response (only) accurate 16* 
Neither response accurate . 22* 



Thus in about 2 out of 3 cases, the parents gave accurate information 
as to time of entry into speoial classes and in about half of the cases 
students gave accurate information. 

In the area of attitudes toward school and special classes, more 
students expressed positive feelings about school in general than about 
special class, while more parents reacted positively regarding special class 
placement and negatively about the schooling in general their son or daughter 
had received. 

Table 15 Table 16 

Attitudes on School in General Attitudes on Special Class 

Percent of Percent of Percent of ^ Percent of 

Student feesponse Parent Response Student kesponse Parent Response 



Positive 




37 * 


1)7* 


6li* 


Neutral 


21 % 


39* 


all* 


21i* 


Negative 


14* 


21)* 


29* 


10* 



*2* said they did not know 
student was in special class 

Friends* H<^ and IfamjLly t Parents gave more immediate indication of 
concern than students did about their friends. Half of the parents indicated 
that the student had few or no friends and an additional 12 % of parents men- 
tioned problems the student had with friends or In making friends. One-fourth 
of the parents gave disapproving or negative comments on the activities 
pursued with friends. 

Student responses indicated that they had more friends from among 
schoolmates than from outside of school or in the neighborhood. Yet only 
one-third of the students mentioned participating in any extra curricular 
activities in sohool. 
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la families where there were brothers and sisters* the parents reported 
that the students had trouble getting along with siblings or lacked ary common 
interest with them in two out of three cases. In 20£ of the cases* parents 
could mention no activities that the family did as a whole or stated that the 
family did nothing together* 

In nine out of ten cases students and parents both mentioned regular 
home chores that the student was responsible for carrying out. In three out 
of four of these* the parents stated % hat the student had to be reminded to 
do them* and in 11$ of the oases the parents said they were not done 
satisfactorily. 

In l6j$ of the cases parents stated that the student was not able or not 
allowed to use ary tools and in an additional of the casee the parents 
responded that they had not seen their child use tools or did not know if he 
could. In 1 1$ of the cases* parents stated that the student was very good or 
outstanding in the use of tools and in working with his hands. Ratings on 
these students were obtained from the project's work evaluation labs. Of 
this 11$ viewed as competent by their parents* 1$ were rated definitely above 
average (in comparison to other project students)* about average and 1$ 
below average. 

According to the parents* about half of the students were given 
responsibility to the extent of being left home alone. 

Money: Forty-one percent of the students reported that they received 
an allowance; 1Q& of the parents reported that the student got an allowance. 
This discrepancy very likely reflects* in part* a difference in parent and 
student understanding of what constitutes an allowance* with the parents 
responding more accurately in terms of a regular weekly amount of money. It 
is also interesting to note that the amount the students reported receiving 
appeared quite exaggerated. 

However* on the more general question of how they got spending money* 

2(# of the students state that they did not get any money* whereas 2% of the 
parents said the students did not get any spending money. 

Seventy-one percent of the students said they were allowed to buy 
anything they wished with their allowance* 265© of the parents asserted that 
no restrictions were placed on what the student chose to buy. 

Seventy percent of the students reported that they saved some money; 
hl% of the parents reported that the students did some saving. 

Sixty-five percent of the parents reported that the student was able 
to make change and handle money adequately. These students were tested in 
the work evaluation labs. Of the described by their parents as adequate 
in money management* U7£ were able to handle money to get along under most 
circumstances* 0% could count change to a limited extent and the remaining 
could not. Of the total group of students in' the sample, approximately 
half could handle money adequately to get along at the time they were tested 
in the work evaluation labs. 
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TrftTsX And IfiflAJortt tiop t Approxiwt^ly U/o»thipii8 of students 

were able to got around tlie olty on their own either by bue or valkteig, 
there was quite oloee agreement between student and parent* responses. However, 
in the witter of handling bus routes the students tended to be wore cautious — 
nore often stating that they could not while parents said they could or gave 
a n qualified y§g" response* Six percent had never been outside of the 
metropolitan area on their own* 

Appeara nce and Qroondw i Nine out of ten parents stated that the 
studont w»T reaponsibi. for &.» am «pps» ranee. One-third of toe students 
stated that they did not pick their am clothing; 6# reported that their 
mothers or other relatives helped them with their grooming* 



MiMuener and Social Problems* From both student and parent reports, 
approximately one^Mtti of the student® are reported as having been in more 
or le&s serious trouble* Parents tended to report this somewhat more often 
than the students did* In 63 of the oases parents reported major troubles 
that the students did not mention, and in of the cases parents reported 
minor incidMits tint were not mentioned by the students# On the ottier 
in b% of the oases students reported minor incidents that parents did not 
and in one oase a student reported a major incident that the parents did 
not mention* Twelve percent of the students reported that they were 
currently or had been on probation. 

The students reported that they got along somewhat better with other 
teen-agers than they did with adults, though the differences were slight* 
When asked "how they got along..." 20|C of them responded with definite 
problems in getting along with other teen-agers while 283 of them talked 
about problems in getting along with adults. 

Health * Parents mentioned health problems more fi quently than did 
the students and with more consistency* It might be expected that the 
frequent mention of a health problem or condition would be a more frequent 
response to a general question on health than to the more specific question 
about a handicap which might limit the type of work a person could do, 
since many people have disabilities which are not necessarily Job handicaps. 
This was true with parent responses. Thirty-three percent mentioned a 
general health problem and 273 mentioned a health condition that they felt 
would limit the kind of work the student could enter. Sixteen percent of 
the students mentioned a general health problem but 183 talked about a 
health condition which they felt would limit the type of work they could 
enter* 



To direct health questions, 31% of the students said they had frequent 
nervous symptoms, 11 j 3 frequent headaches, 83 frequent pain and 1(% said they 
were presently taking medication* 



Work Experience* Plans and Expectations * Two-thirds of the students 
are reported as having done some kindl oJ^.worlc for pay* Students tended, to 
report their Jobs as at a somewhat higher level of eoployment than did the 
parents. Forty-three percent of the jobs as reported by the students would 
be rated a very marginal employment, compared with $9% of the. jobs so 
reported by the parents* 
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Forty-five percent of the students and 3*># of the parents mention ser vice 
area jobs as the kind of work the student could do right now. Half of the 
parents responded that they do not know what kind of work the student could 
do and one-fourth of the students gave a 11 don't know** response. "Don’t know* 1 
response of parents increased to over half (56#). when they were asked what 
kind of work they thought the student should go into in the long run. 

Student response to what kind of work they realty wanted to go into 
showed a decrease in service area jobs (h$% to 31# mention) and an increase 
in meohanieal and production area jobs (22# to 35# mention). Fourteen percent 
mentioned professional or semi-professional, jobs. Most students (70#) 
responded "don’t know" to what kind of work they thought they actually would 
be doing five years frea the time of inquiry. 

Parental Attitude to Retardation and Future Plans s In $7% of the cases, 
the parents reported that the student was retarded. In lb# of the cases 
parents said they did not know or were uncertain. In the remaining 29# 
parents felt the student was not retarded. The most recent IQ’s (Wechsler 
Full Soale or BLnet) were as follows t 

Table 17 

Relatio n of Parent Opinion of Retardation to IQ 
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Parent Opinion 


Mean IQ 


Range 


Percent of IQ's 
Above 80 


L 


Retarded 


71.6 


1i6-96 


25* 
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Uncertain 


7U.6 


57-86 
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Not retarded 


65.5 


67-57 


71* 



Two-thirds of the parents felt or stated that they had not been given 
help in planning for the student’s future. Nine out of ten felt the student 
still needed further schooling and/or training. Forty-four percent mentioned 
this as something the student would need most in order to do as well as he 
could. Equally often mentioned as something the student would most need was 
affection, attention, patience, encouragement to develop confidence, friends, 
etc. and guidance from an understanding person to help him or her develop a 
sense of direction. A few parents (8#) mentioned need for professional help 
(medical, psychological, speeoh). Sixteen percent of the parents said they 
did not know what the student would need to help him do as well as he could, 
and a few (6#) felt the student might need a lot of things but that "it would 
not do any good anyway." 
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Summary 



This analysis tapped several hundred discrete items of information and 
attitude. Any attenpt to simoarize these data requires selection and 
emphasis of particular areas. The situation in which the Interviews were 
conducted should also be considered in any interpretation of responses. For 
example, the fact that the Interviewers were clearly "school-identified" 
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personnel nay make more significant the negative attitudes expressed about 
school programs* The fact that these were initial interviews may make more 
significant the open ackuissions of personal and social problems. 

Parents tended to give more accurate school histories and feel more 
positively about special class placement than the students did. Students 
tended to report later entrance into special class than actually occurred 
and more positive attitudes about school in general than about special classes 

Both students and parents openly expressed concern about friends and 
family relationships. Approximately half of the students were' seen as able 
to handle money adequately enough to get along and about two- thirds could 
get around the city on their own. About one-third reported a health problem 
or condition. About two-thirds reported some work experience but over half 
of these jobs would be considered extremely marginal employment. 

In general, parents tended to be more accurate and reliable in the 
information they gave 9 but also quite, often negative in talking about the 
students* Parent opinion on retardedness was fairly consistent with 
classification by actual IQ data* 

Both students and parents tended to be cautious about job plans, with 
over half of the parents stating they did not know what kind of work the 
student should go into* 

Nine out of ten parents felt the student still needed further schooling 
or training of some type* Forty-four percent mentioned this as something 
the student would need most in order to do as well as he could* Equally often 
mentioned as something ike student would most need was affection, attention, 
patience, encouragement to develop confidence and friends, and guidance from 
an understanding person to develop a sense of direction. 
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Chapter 11 

A SUMMARY OF POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



Several population studies, have been reported in the preceding chapters. 
Each study contributed to the understanding of the nature of the retardation 
problem faced by educational and rehabilitation services. The description 
which follows is an attempt to synthesize the studies* findings into a 
coherent picture of the educable mentally retarded and their needs as 
represented by the urban special class population studied. 



Vital Statistical. Description 



The simplest, though perhaps not the most immediately meaningful, * 
picture can be gathered from the vital statistics of the educable mentally 
retarded studied. Putting together the findings, one would say that special 
class students tend to be a year or so behind their regular-class age mates 
in grade placement. Their intelligence test scores tend, naturally enough* 
to be lower than those of regular class students: however, the pattern is 
complex enough to warrant a separate discussion (see Chapter 8). These 
students were so poor in academic achievement as to show little overlap with 
the regular class students. Boys outnumber girls at a rate of two to one. 
There are at least four or five times as many non-white students in special 
classes as would be expected from the base rate in the city's population. 

Two- thirds of the retarded come from the sociologically disadvantaged areas 
of the city. Over a fourth of them experienced family break-up during their 
elementary and junior high school years. 

The mentally retarded in special class are reported to be different 
to instruct, to understand instructions poorly, and to require more teacher 
time than the regular class students. Most of them drop out of school before 
they complete a twelve-year program. 

Educational Problems 

It should not be assumed that the educational problem of the retarded 
is entirely due to inadequate intellect. A great many other causes for 
retarded functioning were identified through the case study method employed. 

Though almost all of the educable mentally retarded functioned in a 
retarded or borderline fashion, perhaps half of them gave evidence of having 
had '‘native" potential for at least dull normality. Even if that statement 
were not based upon a tally of intensive case studies, it would be believable 
in view of the frequency of extra-intellectual problems found in this 
population. 

Only about half of the educable retarded were found to have ordinary 
or average emotional status. About a third showed emotional disturbance 
sufficient to frequently and significantly reduce the student's efficiency 
in school performance. A few exhibited a full-blown neurosis or ambulatory 
psychosis. 



Another third of the educable retarded showed a handicapping life 
style or mode of adjustment* This malfunction was a life pattern which 
Interfered with school efficiency rather than overt emotional disturbance 
as such* It included such things as conduct which brings about rejection 
by peers or by authority, excessive demand for attention and supervisory 
time, and the working out of a destructive self-concept* Also included is 
the interesting and not infrequent ^disabled child syndrome," wherein a 
sheltered and much-encouraged child fails to develop an awareness of 
performance standards* A very few reflected outright attitude problems* 

A few, perhaps 10 $ of the educable retarded, presented a visuomotor 
performance defect which was considerably more severe than could be accounted 
for by their intellectual level alone* Another 10$ or so, and not neces- 
sarily the same ones as had visuomotor problems, showed the kind of general 
behavior which is often associated with brain damage* 

Clear-cut physical handicaps were not especially common among these 
retarded, except among those few whose clinical syndromes encompassed both 
physical and mental defects* However, many of the retarded seemed to have 
vaguely poor health and have long histories of minor health problems* 

The family problems of the educable retarded are covered in some 
detail below, as are their sociological disadvantages* 

If the extra-intellectual problems of the secondary-level educable 
retarded were met by appropriate school and community supportive services, 
most of them might be able to profit academically from a full twelve-year 
school program* Almost all of them might be able to benefit in terns of 
social development from completion of a twelve-year program* If supportive 
services were focused in the preschool and elementary years upon populations 
which have a high incidence of retardation, it is quite likely that much of 
the present kinds of retardation could be reduced in both numbers and 
severity* Even on the secondary level, many of the problems seemed of such 
order as to be amenable to treatment* 

Identification and Diagnosis 

The people described here are those mentally retarded who are 
identified against the educational criterion and are in the adolescent age 
range* Among all those who are considered to be mentally retarded by any 
criterion and in any agency caseload, this group constitutes the overwhelming 
majority, comprising perhaps 90 to 9 5$ of all the retarded a They differ most 
from the institutional retarded population, not only in level of competence 
but also in the relative absence of the clinical types* Most of the retarded 
seen by Project 681 were functioning in a retarded manner because of multiple 
causes* 



A retarded person is first identified by his failure to meet the 
normal standard of behavioral competence as seen against a real-life 
criterion* Preschool, a retarded child is one who has a gross delay in his 
developmental schedule; he is delayed in speech, motor activity, or self-care 
During the school years, the criterion against which retardation is seen is 
the acquisition of school learning, plus some aspects of school behavioral 
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management. Very few preschool children are identified as retarded. During 
the school years, the number grows. In the later school years, dropout 
begins to reduce the number of retarded. In adulthood, only those who are 
retarded in social and economic competence remain as a hard core. 

Identification against the school criterion complex begins to be 
Possible quite early in th** school career. The standard descriptive report 
of the kindergarten teacher, blind-sorted several years later, is about as 
diagnostic of retardation as is the kindergarten Binet. Subsequent behavioral 
and achievement descriptions by the teachers frequently form a coherent 
running account of the course of scholastic retardation. 

The student is first identified as retarded because he is failing to 
develop normally in the school setting, and because lack of mental ability 
appears to be a factor. The school system's diagnostic resources are then 
called upon for confirmation. In Minneapolis, the diagnosis of retardation 
includes a consideration of school performance, a home investigation by the 
school social worker, a medical examination, and individual psychological 
examination. The need for placement in a special class for the retarded is 
etermined on the basis of >all this evidence, and is Reviewed by the Department 
of Special Education. The classification as mentally retarded stands until 
the student is seen to be capable of normal educability or unless some other 

special learning disability (such as emotional disorder) appears to be the 
main problem. 



The result of this diagnostic process is that the mentally retarded 
population is both identifiable and describable. The diagnostic category can 
be relied upon as reasonably accurate. The diagnosis is reached through as 
thorough and responsible a process as is ordinarily expected of a diagnostic 
system. This point is to be stressed, in order that there may be no question 
of whether the population described here is “really retarded.” 



The concept of “pseudoretarded” is not helpful in those cases which 
arc found to violate the stereotypes of retardation, though a concept of 
pseudodeficient might well be invoked. That is, substantially all of the 
students considered here are really retarded by operational definition, though 
they may not be intellectually deficient by substantive definition. Through- 
out this report, retardation refers to a description of how the person 
functions rather than to a causal entity. Reference is occasionally made to 
mental deficiency, which in this report refers to a causal entity of sorts, 
best described as a hypothetical lack of intellectual capacity. Retardation 
can be observed, whereas deficiency must be inferred. 



The diagnosis of retardation can sometimes be made early in the 
student s school career, as was mentioned in connection with the kindergarten 
reports. In practice, students vary widely in the grade level at which the 
label is attached. Those whose function is most inadequate tend to be 
identified earliest, of course, but this is by no means uniform. A substantial 
fraction of the educable retarded are placed in special class in the first and 
second grade; this is most likely to happen if there are previously identified 
retarded siblings or if the family is noted to be grossly inadequate. The 
distribution of age at identification has other modes at grades four and 
seven, where the school performance criterion changes emphasis. A few are 
identified as late as the senior high school years. The influx of retarded 
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students to the city during their school careers (about one-fifth do so) 
obscures the pattern of age of identification, since the diagnosis is usually 
not immediate. 

Another point should be made about the diagnosis of these students. 

As a general rule, a young child is less differentiated than is an older one. 

A young retarded child may be readily diagnosed as retarded, and yet the 
exact nature of the retardation may be very difficult to describe differ- 
entially. It is usually difficult to point out the differential aspects of 
his retardation, and equally difficult to ascribe cause and prescribe long- 
range differential treatment. In time, he matures. As he matures, he 
differentiates. By the time he reaches the junior high school level, it Is 
possible to make a much more elaborate differencial diagnosis. The diagnosis 
can then deal more exactly with the causes and individual characteristics of 
that person's retardation, and it is possible to specify more differential 
courses of treatment. The purpose of any diagnosis is to derive constructive 
courses of action. The nature of the educational problems found in the 
special class retarded population is thus more visible and more treatable on 
the secondary level than when the child is very young. Because of this 
progressive differentiation, and because the population studied by Project 681 
was of secondary school age, the project's findings can be more elaborate 
than could be a description of early elementary retarded children. 

The conventional diagnostic process was described above. The project 
evolved a case study method which extended the conventional process. Some of 
the specifics of this case study method are described in Chapter 12 pf this 
report. The validation of the method is briefly described in Chapter 13. 

Measures of Ability 

It is tempting vo define a retarded population in terms of IQ. The 
population described here is defined in the more concrete terms of retarded 
performance in the school setting, followed by a child study with social, 
educational, and psychological components. Yet, the measures of ability, of 
which IQ is the most common expression, do have a legitimate place in the 
description of the mentally retarded. The view of this report is that IQ is 
one index of the symptom complex called mental retardation. As an index, 
the IQ should have at least moderate, but not perfect, correspondence to the 
more concrete and direct measures of life performance. The atypicality of 
this population, and the restricted range in IQ, reduce both the reliability 
and the direct predictive validity of the IQ. With these expectations in 
mind, the patterns reported in Chapter 8 can be briefly reviewed. 

One IQ pattern noted in this population is an instance of the 
phenomenon of regression toward the mean. If a group of individuals is 
selected, to be atypically low on a given first measure, their average score 
on a second measure will regress toward the mean to an extent proportional 
to the inverse of the correlation between the two measures, and the scores 
on the second measure will be more dispersed than were the scores on the 
first measure. This population is selected to be low in IQ, and the IQ 
which identified them as retarded can be considered the first measure. The 
nature of statistics is such that, on any subsequent test, these people 
ought to score more normal and more scattered IQ's. The longer the time 
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between tests , and the more different the two tests (a Binet versus a WAIS 
Performance scale, for example), the more this phenomenon of regression toward 
the mean should be evident. The IQ scores of this population should rise and 
scatter with time. 

Is this found to be the case? To a large extent, it is. Among the 
educable mentally retarded, later tests tend to score higher than do earlier 
ones. Binet and Wechsler Verbal IQ's tend to show similar distribution, and 
Wechsler Performance IQ's are higher and more scattered in their distributions. 
Secondary level retarded students tended to score higher in IQ than these same 
students did while on the elementary level. On the Wechsler scales, Perform- 
ance tended to be higher than Verbal IQ. 

The subtests Picture Arrangement, Picture Completion, and Object 
Assembly tended to be high in comparison to Vocabulary, Arithmetic, and 
Information. The last three are strongly associated with educational 
experience. The probable factors in this pattern are: poor ability in these 
areas makes for the identification of poor educability; and, conversely, poor 
educability builds an inadequate competence in these areas. 

A substantial proportion of these retarded achieved some IQ scores 
over 80. This proportion ranges (in the major sample studied) from 20 f> on 
Binets given before the ninth grade to 69$ on Wechsler Performance scales 
administered during the ninth grade. On the other hand, 93 % of the Ninth 
Grade Study group had at least one IQ below 80. 

Apparently, a substantial number of the retarded are not reliably and 
permanently identified by any single IQ. The IQ is related to retardation, 
but by no means accounts for all of the variance in the diagnosis. The 
remainder of this chapter deals with some of the other variance, sometimes by 
implication. 



School Achievement 

Since performance against the school achievement criterion is the 
primary definer of retardation in school-age people, it might be expected that 
Project 681 would find itself dealing with students who show poor school 
achievement. The three measures of achievement which were observed were 
performance on the job, achievement test scores* and teacher's estimates of. 
achievement level. 

The matters related to school achievement which could be observed on 
the job were biased by the job placement system. Analysis of the worker 
traits demanded by the jobs on which these retarded students were placed 
through Project 681 shows that only a few were placed on jobs which required 
a substantial grasp of the three H's. Yet, there are anecdotes which indicate 
that the correlation between reading in school and reading on the job is not 
perfect. 



In an occasional case, intensive academic tutoring can make the 
difference between failure and success on the job. This tutoring has been 
most effective when applied to the written material encountered on the specific 
job, and when applied to such entry barriers as driver's license applications 
and armed forces examinations. 
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A problem is encountered in analyzing tested achievement in this 
population. In general, retarded people do poorly on any test, sometimes for 
reasons unrelated to the attribute which the test purports to measure. This 
seems to even apply to standard achievement tests. Then too, the standard 
tests are geared to grade levels which are inappropriate to the age at which 
these students are tested. The result is that a seventeen-year-old retarded 
student might be taking a fourth grade level Iowa Achievement Test. With 
this discrepancy, the test norm's limited grade range is easily violated. 

The chance score factor and the truncation of the norm's lower range are also 
significant, as has been shown by a study of random answer* to the Iowa teat 
(Rainey, 1964). Thus, the tested achievement of the mentally retarded must 
be viewed with some caution. 

The modal tested reading grade level of retarded high school students 
in Minneapolis is the fourth grade. The distribution of scores is fairly 
narrow. On the lower end, a student is untestable or (since the norms are 
truncated) may got a spurious score. A very few of the retarded test above 
the sixth grade level. 

The teachers of these students were routinely asked to estimate the 
achievement level shown by these students in their daily work. These 
estimates tended to be higher than the achievement test scores, but the mode 
was still in the fourth grade. The (distribution was wider, with more 
representation in the upper grade levels. 

Within this population, the IQ does not predict the tested achieve- 
ment with significant accuracy. Since the population represents a restricted 
range of both IQ and achievement, this should be expected. (The situation is 
analogous to that of the Miller Anal ogies Test and graduate college grades $ 
the Miller has moderately good ability to predict failure in graduate training 
but does not show correlation with grades in the graduate school.) 

The teacher's estimate of achievement is correlated to the current 
Wechsler Verbal IQ, at the .001 level of significance in a sample of 125* 

The Binet IQ dees not predict the teacher's estimate or achievement test score 
nor does the Wechsler Verbal IQ predict Iowa scores. 

In view of what will be discussed later, it is interesting to note 
that there is a significant relationship between the student's area of 
residence in the city and the academic achievement reported by his teacher. 

In summary, there is a substantial difference between the academic 
achievement of these educable retarded students and the achievement of their 
age peers in regular class. The distribution of the achievement of tits 
retarded students does not much overlap that of regular class students. 

Management Characteristics 

The point was made above that identification as mentally retarded is 
related to the observed ability of the student to acquire academic learnings, 
and also to "some aspects of school behavioral management. 11 

The management characteristics of these students have been system* 
atically investigated by Project 601, and have been organised into a set of 
prevocational traits. The areas covered ares apptwance and grooming, modes 
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of behavior and behavior traits, group relationships, instructabilit/, 
response to rules and correction, and comment on attendance and achievement. 
These areas have some coherence, since their single numerical score (consist- 
ing of the area scores added together) had some predictive validity. This 
prevocational trait rating has furnished our index of school-management- 
related behavior. 

The management characteristics of these students, as reflected in the 
rating scale scores, are related to the influence of the family upon the 
student's educability. It appears that this family influence largely 
determines the behavior. Students from unsupportive or pathological homes 
tend to have poor prevocational traits* Students from supportive or average 
homes tend to present fewer management problems to their teachers. 

On the other hand, the student's school-management-related behavior 
does not seem to be much determined by his emotional status. These pre-* 
vocational traits are almost completely independent of emotional abnormality, 
unless the abnormality is quite severe* A student who shows severe emotional 
disturbance is likely to show poor school behavior. However, moderate 
emotional disturbance seems not to earn an especially poor trait rating, and 
nonnal emotional status does not prevent a low rating of prevocational traits. 
Ip other words, management-related behavior is something different from 
emotional adjustment. These behaviors are an important and independent 
dimension in the diagnosis of mental retardation. 

These management characteristics are related to the student's achieve- 
ment* The trait rating has a strong positive relation to both the teacher's 
rating of reading grade level and the tested reading grade level* On 
theoretical grounds, a circularity could be expected here. That is, poorly 
achieving students would likely be rat ad low in their prevocational traits, 
and students who are viewed and handled as management problems are likely 
to be depressed in function* 

If a retarded student carries) an above average management trait 
rating, he is generally considered by school personnel to be working up to 
capacity* About half of those with below average ratings are considered to 
be under-achievers by the school personnel* This is especially interesting 
in the light of the project's finding that most of the retarded students 
have problems which impede their achievement* 

Ability does not seem to have a direct relationship to trait ratings. 
The ratings are not contingent upon either Binet or Wechsler IQ's, nor does 
there appear to be a substantial relationship between the trait rating and 
other estimates of ability* 

The behavior traits in this population are definitely associated with 
employability* Part of the evidence for this statement is the content of 
the trait rating, of course* Additionally, follow-up of these students on 
the job shows that those who are employed carried higher ratings than those 
who are unemployed. Those with above average trait ratings tend to survive 
the (fairly technical) trade training at Vocational High School* 

In summary, it can be said that a rating of prevocational traits, 
which may also be called management-related behavior, is a valuable avenue 
to case understanding* Independently of the student's ability and emotional 
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status, it measures behavior which has meaning for achievement and management. 
It is directly related to employability# In terms of population description, 
traits of the kind covered by 1 the rating scale are at least as significant as 
are abstract measures of ability. The rating is associated with a good deal 
of the variance in the need for special education, and thereby with the 
variance in the nature of retardation as identified against the educational 
criterion. 



Sociological Identity 

A large number of factors is associated with these students' 
sociological identity. The most convenient index of this identity is the 
area in which the student lives. The students' subcultural identity was also 
established, but this is so closely tied to the family's influence upon 
educability that it seems to be a superfluous concept. The kind of socio- 
logical identity which is indexed by area of residence, however, is readily 
shown to have important implications for special education and rehabilitation. 

Minneapolis lends itself rather neatly to sociological-zone analysis. 
Much data are available on this, compiled in a publication of the Hennepin 
County Health and Welfare Council, Profile of Minneapolis Communities (1964). 
The city has a single major center, with concentric sociological zones in the 
Classic pattern. Using one of several indices, the (central) area of socio- 
logical disadvantage can be readily identified. Twenty-seven percent of the 
city's juvenile population lives there; over half of the special class 
population lives in that disadvantaged area. 

A comparison of different kinds of retarded population, m apped in 
regard to the area of sociological disadvantage, shows some interesting 
contrasts. There seem to be two distinct kinds of retarded populations, 
defined by their service needs rather than by diagnostic category. Though 
the two populations are not entirely dissimilar, they can be separately 
identified by agency caseload* and they do form contrasting geographic 
distributions. 

The largest population, comprising perhaps 90# of the retarded, 
consists of those who are found in the public school special classes. ^Garden 
variety* kinds of retardation, with evidence of multiple causation, predom- 
inate. There appear to be familial patterns of adaptability in many of the 
cases, but single-gene -defects and clear clinical types are infrequent. This 
kind of retarded population has a strong sociological identity, and most of 
it occurs in the disadvantaged area of the city. The population of the state 
institution for the educable retarded follows this pattern, incidentally. 

The other retarded population, comprising perhaps 10# of all the 
retarded, consists of those who are found in state hospitals, in com m unity 
programs for trainable retarded, and in day activity programs. Cl in ical 
types are frequent. This kind of retardation is largely independent of 
sociological disadvantage, and it 11 can strike anywhere. 11 It arises randomly 
on the juvenile population base, and is scattered throughout the city. In a 
reasonably complete tally of all known cases of mental retardation in 
Minneapolis, age range about ten to seventeen, roughly 7# of all the retarded 
are of this kind. 





The academic achievement of the educable retarded is significantly 
contingent upon sociological identity. The same is true of IQ. The 
direction of this contingency is not necessarily what might have been 
expected. The students in the disadvantaged area of the city tend to have 
higher achievement and IQ's than do those in the peripheral middle- class 
area. The apparent treason for this is that, of two students tilth equal IQ 
and achievement, the one from a disadvantaged area of the city is more likely 
to function in a retarded manner. This is additional evidence for the thesis 
that sociological factors account for some of the variance in retardation. 

Some sociological indices operate to obscure the nature of retardation. 
For example, retarded students move more frequently, and are absent more 
often, and have a higher delinquency rate than do regular class students in 
general. Some of this is artifact rather than essence of retardation, as is 
evident when regular class students are matched to special class students by 
area of residence. It can then be seen that, while the retarded move 
frequently, so do their neighbors. Some of the characteristics of the 
retarded might more accurately be attributed to their sociological identity. 
The retarded often come from high-mobility, high-absentee, high-delinquency 
neighborhoods a Of course, these factors also make for poor educability, and 
thus probably increase the incidence and severity of retarded functioning. 

On balance, the retarded students are worse off than their neighbors in some 
of these characteristics, but not enough worse off to account for their 
being retarded. Sociology accounts for some, but only a part, of the 
variance in mental retardation. 

There are some circumstances in these cases which are tied to the 
areas of the city, but which are not personal characteristics of the student. 
When the school districts are divided by socio-economic status (SES), 
differences in pupil management are apparent. The teacher's rating of the 
students' prevocational traits is lower in the low-SES districts than in 
the districts of high or medium SES, More students in the nedium-SES 
districts are recommended for training at the Vocational High School, and 
this seems to be independent of ability and management factors. More 
students in the high-SES and low-SES districts were recommended for 
transition out of school through Project 681 at the end of their ninth 
grade. 



The city of Minneapolis has a population which is about five percent 
non-white. The special class population is about 20 to 25# non-white. The 
races show no significant differences, in the special class population, with 
regard to the several measures of ability. Neither is there a difference 
in racial proportion in special class in the disadvantaged versus the 
peripheral areas of the city. Family breakup and mobility are high among 
the non-white retarded. The races do not differ in judged academic potential 
but their teachers report that over half of the non-white students in special 
class can understand only after repeated instruction and demonstration; this 
may reflect a learned role of passive resistance to the dominant culture. 
Racial identity is inextricably embedded in the sociological matrix. The 
evidence in the mentally retarded population seems to show that non-white 
students occupy a more disadvantaged position than do their neighbors. 

ft* 

In summary, a large number of factors is associated with the sopio^ 
logical identity of the mentally retarded. These people are, asja*g?bup, 
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atypical in their sociological characteristics* Further, sociological factors 
have a rational association with the nature of the retardation in many of the 
cases* There seems to be a fairly coherent sociological complex, associated 
with cultural disadvantage, one aspect of which is high incidence and enhanced 
severity of mental retardation* 

Family Identity 



Since the family identity of any student is interwoven with his 
personal identity, one might expect that many of the characteristics of the 
retarded would be related to their families* characteristics* This 
expectation is readily fulfilled* 

Some of the formal indices of family circumstances might be cited to 
illustrate^ the ways in which retarded adolescents' fa m il i es differ from those 
of their regular class peers. The most striking index is the rate of family 
breakup* Among regular class students in Minneapolis, 8$ experience the 
breakup of their families through death of a parent, divorce, or separation 
during their twelve years of schooling* Among the special class population, 
28$ of the students experienced this breakup during their first nine years 
in school* Forty percent of the special class students change address three 
or more; times in nine years, in contrast to only 13$ of regular class 
graduates in general, and 26$ of the special class students' neighbors* 
One-fourth of the special class students have siblings who are also in 
special class, in a city where the base rate of such placement is less 
than 2$* Very definitely, the families of the educable retarded tend to 
be atypical* This atypicality may obscure some of the variance within the 
retarded population* 

Judged on a case-by-case basis, a minority of the retarded come from 
families which are as supportive of the student's educability as is the 
average home* Nearly a fourth of the students come from pathological 
families which are actively anti-school, or have relationships destructive 
of the student's personal integration, or which interfere with school 
acceptance or attendance* Thirty-five to of the families are passively 
unsupportive* 

Three-fourths of the educable retarded appear to be in need of family 
casework beyond the kind which is routinely offered to every student* A 
substantial number of them need aggressive casework at agency initiative, 
since their families are not the kind which can carry the initiative or 
show sustained motivation for help* A few are lost causes from the social 
casework standpoint in that they would effectively reject help. This still 
leaves a large numberv perhaps half, whose educability might be improved 
through the application of family casework procedures* 

JEHtf^emotional status of the student seems to be related to the family's 
influence upon the student's educability* Indeed, this is one definition of 
how the influence is exerted* (The student's school-manageraent-related 
behavior, uncorrelated with emotional status, will be recalled as another 
avenue of the family influence.) Only a tenth of the students from families 
which give average support, in contrast to half of the students from 
unsupportive or pathological families, show moderate or severe emotional 
disturbance* 
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... s ?® e of cfM * variance of the need for special education is common to 
Doth family and sociological factors, an expected consequence of the inter- 
relation between sub-culture and family dynamics. Some examples of this are* 
family geographic mobility, school absenteeism, family instability (more 
families In the disadvantaged areas are broken) « 

There is an interesting pattern in the relation of IQ to family 
influence upon educability. Very few of the students from pathological 
homes have IQ f s below 70 9 indicating that they are in enough educational 
trouble to require special education even though their IQ* s are not very 

low. Passive unsupport by a family is not enough of a factor to show this 
pattern. 

Two significant conclusions can be reached regarding family influence 
upon educability among the retarded. The first conclusion is that such 
influence does exist and is substantial. A judgment of its nature can be 
made upon the basis of case study, and this judgment shows internal consis- 
tency and some predictive validity. The second conclusion is that this family 
influence may be a potentially treatable aspect of retardation. 



Case Outcome: Drop-out 

For this report, the school drop-out of special class retarded students 
was studied by means of two major samples. The first of these samples 
consisted of all students who left the special classes of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools by drop-out or graduation over a three-year period. As was 
reported in Chapter 6, 65$ had dropped out before completing the twelfth 

gX*&QG« 



The second sample studied in terms of drop-out was the Ninth Grade 
Study group described in Chapter 9. This group was first identified at the 
ninth grade level in order to make it as representative as possible and to 
forestall loss from the sample through pre-identification drop-out. Follow- 
up of this sample is incomplete, since they were in eleventh grade at the 
close of i roject 681. However, about 30$ had dropped out before completing 
the I r -.J enth Srade, and this enabled a study of those characteristics of the 
mentally retarded which are associated with early drop-out from school. 

The figures just quoted, 30$ by the end of the tenth grade and 6$ 
before the end of the twelfth, represent the drop-out situation of a 
particular city. The proportion who drop out from other school systems 
varies. The few reported figures, however, are usually on somewhat the 
same order. The mentally retarded, for some reasons which are clear and 

some which are not, are more liable to drop out than are regular c la ss 
students. 

At least some of the special class students drop out because the 
schools have nothing further to offer them. Of the retarded in this study, 
over half of those judged to have less than twelfth grade academic benefit 
potential, and all of those judged to have less than twelfth grade social 
development potential, were later found to have dropped out. On the other 
haivi, about 20$ of those judged to show potential for academic advance and 
social development throughout a twelve-year program dropped out before the 
end of their tenth grade. 
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Age is a significant factor in school drop-out. In Minnesota! a 
student nay not drop out without permission before he is sixteen years old. 

The 30 # drop-out reported here took place, usually, during the student* s 
sixteenth year. 

Sex seems not to be a significant factor in early drop-out. Twice 
as many boys as girls drop out, but then, there are twice as many boys as 
girls to begin with. For each sex, early drop-out rate is the same. 

The question of whether the less able students are the first to drop 
out does not lend itself to a simple answer. Drop-out in relation to judged 
potential was mentioned above. However, drop-out is not related to Binet or 
Wechsler Verbal IQ, when the bias of selected age at testing is controlled. 
There is some evidence that the dropouts tend to have less intra-intellectual 
variability than do those who are retained; they have less verbal-performance 
IQ discrepancy, and they have a lower incidence of intra-intellectual specific 
defects in the areas of language, visuomotor perception, and abstract 
intelligence. Inspection of the drop-out cases shows a substantial number 
of students who are retarded by any criterion of life compeitence. More of 
them are judged to be low in both native and functional intelligence, though 
most of the students low in only one of these judgments did not drop out. 

The dropouts are poorer readers than their classmates. They tend to 
have lower prevocational trait ratings than those who were retained, and so 
perhaps pose more of a management problem. More of the dropouts had been 
considered under-achievers by their counselors. 

In contrast to its association with other factors, residence in the 
disadvantaged area of the city does not predict early drop-out from special 
class. 



The formal status of the family, whether broken or intact, is not 
related to drop-out among the retarded. This, in spite of the strong 
relationship between family status and drop-out from regular class. The 
abnormally high base rate of broken families among the retarded may obscure 
an existing relationship. Other readily-quantified family data, such as 
number of address changes and number of siblings in special class, do not 
relate to drop-out to a significant degree. However, the judgment of the 
family's influence upon educability is a significant determinant. Almost 
all of the early dropouts come from families which are unsupportive or 
pathological. 

Absentee rate in elementary school is not related to drop-out risk. 
Absentee rate on the secondary level, though, is significantly higher for 
the dropouts. This finding is consistent with the assertion that many 
students who drop out at age sixteen had psychologically dropped out much 
earlier. 

The mentally retarded who leave school early are definitely not those 
who are best fitted for transition to employment. One-fifth of those with 
potential for competitive employment are early dropouts, in contrast to 
two-thirds of those whose long-term potential is for sheltered employment. 

The early dropout from special class for the educatle retarded can 
thus be described as poorly fitted for life without further aid, even in 
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comparison with other retarded adolescents* He tends to be uniformly dull, 
rather than retarded, because of specific defects* He probably has an 
unfavorable family situation* He has presented somewhat of a management 
problem in school, and carries these same inadequate prevocational traits 
into the non-scholastic world* He, at age sixteen or seventeen, is rather 
young for ready absorption into the labor market* He has been a spiritual 
dropout for some time before actually leaving school* Some of his 
characteristics would have enabled identification as a student with a 
high drop-out risk* He has, it may be recalled, a number of possibly 
treatable educational handicaps, and would be advantaged by additional 
maturity* A few years ago he would have missed the rehabilitation referral 
system by early drop-out, and would have been regarded as having low 
feasibility for employment* Sven in the present state of rehabilitation 
technology, he constitutes a difficult case* 



Case Outcome: Employment 



£RLC 



After the school years, the criterion of life competence is structured 
in terms of economic and social competence* It may fairly be said that a 
person who demonstrates economic and social independence is not retarded as 
an adult, regardless of whether he was retarded during his school years* 

The identity of the population reported here is in terms of the educability 
criterion* Hence, their identity should blur when thty move into a different 
criterion-circumstance* The extent to which their identity is blurred, as 
seen against the employability criterion, can be examined in the light of 
follow-up* 

In Chapter 2, one conclusion from a study of the literature was that 
a substantial number of the educable retarded are able to achieve some 
degree of employment in adulthood* The limited time span of Project 681 
prevented a long-term follow-up of project clientele, so that the findings 
of tne project relate to very early adulthood only* Nevertheless, some 
findings can be reported* Follow-up of project clientele is reported in 
Chapters 12 and 13, and follow-up of pre-project retarded youth is reported 
in Chapter 6* 

Quite a few retarded youth attain employment. The first post-school 
years are a time of shakedown and adjustment, evidently more so than for 
the non-retarded* The pattern resembles that of disadvantaged youth in 
general, such as are found among minority groups and in sociologically 
disadvantaged urban areas* The unemployment rate is high, and there are 
relatively long periods between jobs and before getting the first job* 

This last-mentioned gap, between school and job, is shortened by the 
provision of school-rehabilitation transitional service* 

Holding the student to maximize his school benefit and to increase 
his maturity has the effect of increasing his employability* The adequacy 
and appropriateness of the curriculum during that holding period is 
probably a factor, but Project 681 did not research this matter* Supportive 
services, such as parent counseling, help the student's employability* Job 
placement has a direct beneficial influence* An in-facility evaluation 
before the end of school enrollment enables a more rapid and more effective 
entry into the job market* 
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The first jobs, and to only a slightly lesser extent the later jobs, 
of these people tend to be unskilled and semi-skilled occupations* In this, 
retarded youth somewhat resemble their fathers, so that a family pattern may 
be as operative as is individual direction* Naturally enough, very few of 
those who are retarded during their school years work on a skilled level* 

The main areas of work are service, operative, and labor occupations* 

Over time, the employed become more employable and the marginal 
become less employable* The definition of the retarded population against 
the employment criterion of adult retardation sharpens over time* This is 
analogous to the definition against the educational criterion* 

The long-term vocational adjustment of the retarded was not elucidated 
by Project 681* From other reports, it is clear that the maximum employability 
of the retarded is reached, on the average, after eight to fifteen years in 
the job market* If the shakedown process described above continues beyond 
the first very few years, then the employable retarded should stabilize at 
around the one-half or one-third proportion, while the remainder stabilize 
in dependency* 

Attitude toward work and toward authority, and general work readiness 
and personal stability, are critical factors in the employability of the 
retarded* This is detailed in Chapter 12* The relationship of this to 
secondary level curriculum and to the student's management characteristics 
is obvious* If the retarded are so trained as to show personal responsi- 
bility in relation to work, much adult retardation is prevented* The skill 
of a particular occupation is helpful but is not as critical as is general 
employability* 

About a tenth of the educable retarded need a long-term or lifetime 
berth in sheltered employment. This is not a new problem, but it is newly 
coming into clear focus* In the city of Minneapolis alone, with a total 
population of about a half million, each year* moves at least fifteen to 
twenty sheltered-potential cases into the labor market* These retarded 
youth are in competition with the non-retarded sheltered work candidates, 
and with perhaps twenty-five retarded youth from the Minneapolis suburbs 
and from St* Paul, for those few sheltered work stations which become 
available each year* The situation is worsened by the fact that Minneapolis 
is a state center of rehabilitation resources, thus laying additional claim 
against the sheltered work which is available* The sheltered workshops, 
particularly those which offer long-term employment, are not expanding 
significantly* The inevitable consequence is that many retarded youth who 
need sheltered work cannot be so placed, and those who prove least productive 
after being placed tend to be crowded out of the shops by equally needy but 
more economic retarded people* 

Another twentieth or so of the educable retarded population need a 
long-term placement in day care* Here again, there are not enough day care 
resources to meet the need* The technology of day care is not well 
differentiated from that of social development, and this clouds the picture 
regarding the permanence of day care and even the nature of the resource* 

Yet, it Is clear that many of the retarded can live trouble-free lives in 
the community only if they have day occupations, and a few of these people 
cannot be employed even under sheltered circumstances* 
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The labor market is in ferment* If present trends continue, the 
marginal and atypical person will have less and less of a place, partly 
because he will find fewer jobs which he can handle and partly because the 
job application process is becoming more rigid and abstract. The effect 
of this will be to massively increase the proportion of the educable retarded 
who cannot be competitively employed* In the future, therefore, more of the 
retarded will need long-term sheltered work placement* 

Meanwhile, many of the retarded are able, with transitional help, to 
move from school into employment* 



Case Outcomes Social Competence 



Social competence has several aspects in addition to the aspect of 
employments Independence of living includes self-support, freedom from 
crime and delinquency, the effective use of leisure, personal satisfaction, 
and the fulfillment of citizenship duties and other aspects of social 
competence* Project 681 developed information on the independence and law 
observance of the educable retarded, again detailed in Chapters 6, 12, and 
13. 



Many of the educable retarded have prolonged and increased dependency 
upon their families* This most often happens in the less competent families, 
though there naturally are many exceptions to this* Ir this population, 
there are many socially dependent families, families which often are in 
their second and third generation of welfare support* However, welfare is 
an index rather than the substance of the family inadequacy* The kind of 
family which contributes most to the variance of multiple-causation 
retardation is a family w*?ii«h is broadly inept at dealing with life, and 
which operates in a climate of social disadvantage* This is the kind of 
family upon which many of the retarded are dependent* 

In exception to this, t^ere are some dependent retarded in quite 
adequate families* This kind of retarded person tends to be the 
adventitiously-arising kind, retarded for reasons other than the continuation 
of family constitutional and cultural patterns, scattered randomly about the 
city, and (though not uniformly) low in intellect* There is often a strong 
emotional-adjustment component in these cases* For many, there is a pattern 
of child rearing which, in relation to a less handicapped child, would be 
called over-protection* 

There is another kind of social dependency which occurs in a small 
fraction of the retarded population* This is incarceration in a correctional 
institution* 

There are many more of the retarded who are in occasional trouble wi th 
the law* It is difficult to say how the retarded individually compare with 
the non-retarded in regard to delinquency, since two-thirds of the educable 
retarded live in high delinquency areas of the city* The delinquencies of 
the retarded may be a feature of their neighborhoods rather than a feature 
of retardation* 
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Boys have twice as high a delinquency rate as do girls, both as 
juveniles and as young adults. The juvenile delinquency rate of educable 
retarded boys in Minneapolis is 50$ by age eighteen, in contrast to 37$ of 
non-retarded boys in the city. The rate for retarded girls is about 27$, 
in contrast to 11$ for non-retarded girls. The delinquency- related residence 
of the retarded should be remembered in interpreting these figures.. The 
limited balancing data available point to the conclusion that the retarded 
are only slightly, if at all, more delinquent than are their neighbors. 

Shoplifting, curfew violations, and auto theft figure high in the 
juvenile delinquency of the retarded, as they do among the non-retarded 
juveniles. As young adults, they are more often involved in drinking, 
moving traffic violations, and contributing to the delinquency of a minor. 

As with employment, delinquency shakes down over time. Those who have 
juvenile delinquency records are likely to have delinquency records as 
adults, though to a lesser extent. Those whose juvenile records are clear 
are not likely to show adult delinquency. Those with a history of minor 
juvenile delinquencies are not likely to commit serious adult crimes. 

The customary formal ''predictors, 11 such as IQ and achievement, appear 
not to have a stable relationship to delinquency in this population. On 
the other hand, those students who drop out of school and those who express 
dissatisfaction with their education are likely to be the ones who are 
delinquent as juveniles and as young adults. 

Marriage is an aspect of social competence which may be treated 
separately from the foregoing aspects. The largest single occupational 
grouping in the nation is the occupation of homemaker. Since most of the 
educable retarded are not very severely retarded by any single criterion, 
it would ba expected that most of them would assume marriage responsibilities. 
In their early adult years at least, the girls are younger at marriage than 
their male counterparts. There is some evidence that the girls tend to 
marry men who are less able than the average, or at least less economically 
competitive. In Minneapolis, the educable retarded boys diffuse out of the 
disadvantaged neighborhoods more rapidly than do the girls, indicating a 
stronger tendency to migrate out of this subculture than to marry out of it. 

In general, it seems that quite a few of those who are mentally 
retarded during their school years are able to function adequately in 
society during their adult years. 



Population: Summary 



The characteristics of retarded people have just been desoribed 
viewed in terms of several indices and against the criteria which apply 
in education and in early adulthood. It might be well to repeat here that 
the foregoing description is that of responsibly diagnosed retarded people. 

The largest group who carry the label of mental retardation are those 
who are so diagnosed against the educational life criterion. It contains 
mostly cases of multiple causations, and classic cases of clear organic- 
physical identity or single-gene -defect are rare. 
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TWe severity of retardation is a function of the life situation with 
which the individual is faced. This varies with the social-technical 
context and with the age of the person. A child who is retarded in the 
educational context nay disappear from the rolls of the retarded when he 
leaves school and moves into a different criterion complex. 

Social and environmental factors may play primary roles in the case. 
Adverse family influence and sociological disadvantage act to increase the 
incidence and severity of retardation. A minor degree of mental deficit, 
perhaps to the dull normal level, may result in retardation if compounded 
by other problems, and an actually deficient person may be further reduced 
in function in the same way. A mentally retarded person may not be mentally 
deficient. 

The IQ score, taken by itself, has utility only if used as one of 
many case data. There is no IQ d^iarcation between retardation and normality; 
most people with IQ's in the range found in the retarded population are not 
retarded, and most of the retarded at the secondary age level have IQ’s 
well into the borderline or dull normal range. Within the retarded population, 
the IQ does not seem to be much related to differential life performance, 
except in the lower edge of the range. Case outcome is very poorly predicted 
by the IQ or by a similar single datum. The IQ is unstable in this population 
and rises and scatters with time. Because of all this, and because of 
stereotyped expectation, an IQ which is not accompanied by broad case study 
can be grossly misleading. Project 681 has demonstrated such a case study 
system. 



Many of the problems of the mentally retarded may be treatable. For 
this reason, society is better served by a definition of mental retardation 
which does not rule out treatment. It is not necessary to change the name 
of the label, but only to change its categorical pessimism and complete the 
diagnosis with a statement of what the problems are and what can be done 
about theme If retardation is not by definition incurable, and if function- 
depressing factors are identified in the given case, then society can carry 
out constructive case action. 
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PART Ills THE SERVICE PROGRAM OP THE DEMONSTRATION UNIT 



Chapter 12 



SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE PROJECT 



Chapter 5 outlined the organisation, the physical setup and the general 
program of the demonstration unit. This chapter describes in detail the 
actual services rendered by the project to its clients. These include 
evaluation, training, placement, counseling, and follow-up. 

By the end of the project this program had been developed to the point 
where it was an accepted and well-established part of the school system and 
of the pattern of community rehabilitation resources. Individual working 
relationships had been established with school and agency staff. Exchange 
with other facilities of ideas, program and planning had been promoted. 

Through experience the project staff had learned many ways of working 
effectively together. Evaluation and planning techniques had been developed 
and new areas of training added. Improved methods of working with students 
and of viewing their needs continued to evolve. Students entering the 
project in its final year had many more possibilities before them than those 
who entered when the project began. The morale of the staff was good and 
improved as the number of options of service in the program increased. In 
attempting to work with a population such as the project served there is 
always danger that the staff may become depressed. This appeared to be 
largely counteracted by the close group feeling that developed among the 
staff (which is a very strong argument for locating such a project in one 
facility), the freedom of individual staff members to develop program, and 
the success of the placement specialist in producing movement of the students. 

As previously discussed in this report, no pre-screening or selection 
methods were used, and attempts were made to serve all retarded students 
referred. Orientation of the staff was on assessment of the student's 
situation and needs rather than on whether or not he fit into the project's 
established training program. This, of course, promoted and necessitated 
program development and the utilization of all types of resources. 

As the project developed, the regular staffing conferences on individual 
students were attended by more and more workers from other agencies who were 
also involved with the case. The number of contacts with parents also 
increased. Different staff members tended to perform different functions 
on different casss. The longer the staff worked together as a group, the 
more effective it became in utilizing the strongest assests of its individual 
members. 
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Distinctions in practice between evaluation, training and job placement 
were not clear-cut. For example, a student placed on a paid competitive jab 
might actually be there primarily for training. All students went through 
an initial period of evaluation, but evaluation as such did not end at that 
point. Nevertheless for purposes of discussing services, it is useful to 
make these distinctions. 



Evaluation Services 



Students referred to the project went through an initial two-to-three- 
veek period of prevocational evaluation. Typically, there were about ten 
cases in evaluation at any given time. The evaluations took place in the 
two work laboratories and in the classroom. They consisted of group 
observation and testing, tryouts on prevocational tasks and on simulated jobs. 

Although the evaluation program was modeled after other rehabilitation 
programs, it differed somewhat :'rom those of other facilities because it was 
operating within a school systf ra. In over half of the cases seen for initial 
evaluation, a return to or further tryout in some school program was 
recommended. Most of these students returned to the project again when they 
had completed the program recommended or whey they were no longer able to 
benefit from it. 

The evaluation program was designed to enable a broad, fresh re-assess- 
ment of the student at a stage in his life at which this kind of re-assessment 
was not only more possible but also vital to sound planning for his futuro. 

The program made use of the traditional methods of educational diagnosis, 
social diagnosis, and. psychology. To these traditional methods, the program 
added a largo proportion of what might be called “situational testing 11 in 
which the evaluation tool is not a test or an interview, but is a fairly 
complex real-life situation. The attempt was made to use the situation as a 
tool, with the evaluator as a part of that tool. The traditional methods and 
the situational methods were then combined into a single educational-vocational 
summary with recommendations for handling the case. 
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This may sound like nothing more than ordinary, sound, responsible case 
management. To a large extent this may be true. On the other hand, our 
experience with the students we have seen has confirmed that an evaluation 
of this scope has not usually been done. One reason why this is so is that 
most schools have neither the time nor the staff to do it. Another reason 
is that such an evaluation requires a physical circumstance in which such 
situational testing may be set up and executed. Such a physical plant is 
both expensive and unlike the traditional school. A final reason is that 
the technology itself, the technology of “prevocational evaluation," is new. 

Other factors also need to be considered. The students seen in the 
project were in their late adolescence, a tine when their characteristics 
were more differentiated, and more distinctly formed. Certain statements 
could be made with greater precision. One might be able to say of an 
eight-year-old tbit he was academically retarded at that point and needed 
special class placement. It would not be possible to predict his program 
needs at the secondary school level, and one certainly could not say much 
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about his specific work skill potentials and his occupational outlook* 

However, by the time he was sixteen years old and referred to Project >81 
decisions had to be made about his high school program, either by him or 
for him, and it was possible to make recommendations with a greater degree 
of certainty* 

Illustration of a typical stude nts dav during evaluation* Outline of 
the program of a typical student may clarify the character and sequence of 
the evaluation process. It should be remembered that a good deal of 
information was available about the student when he arrived at the project 
facility. His school counselor had completed a referral form which included 
a statement on why he was being referred and a re sum of the present stage 
of planning for and with him. His special class teacher had rated him on 
personality traits, behavior and achievement. The shop or home economics 
teachers had submitted a supplementary rating. The school social worker 
had prepared a summary of the social history information on the case. (See 
Appendix 2 for copies of these forms.) The student* s school cumulative 
record file was transferred to the project office when he reported for 
intake. A project worker had Interviewed him in his home school, reviewed 
the case with the school staff, and had seen the parents, usually in the 
home. This liaison worker prepared a summary of the referral information 
which was then distributed to the rest of the project staff. 

During the evaluation period, a period which lasted a minimum of two 
weeks, the student followed a daily schedule which went something like this* 

Two periods were spent in Laboratory I, the mechanical-manipulative 
laboratory. Here he was faced with a series of tasks whioh 
sampled his aptitudes, interests, and skill levels in mechanical 
and manipulative areas. He might have been sorting bolts 
according to size, assembling a water meter, or taking the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations test. He punched in on a time 
clock when he began and when he completed the session, and 
the lab supervisor treated him somewhat like an employee. 

The student was observed in his relations with the other students 
and with the supervisor. The quality and speed of his work was 
noted, and he was rated on such job-related aspects as appearance 
and grooming. (See Appendix 2 for wofk laboratory rating form . ) 
The purpose of this approach was to test him out in a situation 
which was something like a job and which provoked expression of 
characteristics important to employability. 

The student might spend the next two periods in a "classroom. “ 

Here he might be given a tape-recorded version of the Multi - 
phasic Personality Inventory, take the Iowa Achievement Tests 
or the Oral Directions Test, or he might watch a movie giving 
occupational information. Here, again, the numerical scores 
of tests would be only one of many kinds of information recorded; 
a number of employability traits would be noted as he was 
observed participating in these activities. 

After lunch, the student might meet with the project's job 
placement specialist for a discussion of employment. All 



students enrolled at the project at a particular time, Including 
those who were in training and those who were on part-time jobs 
as well as those just entering* assembled for this discussion. 

As students who were actually employed talked about their 
experiences the flatter of employment seemed to become more real. 

Next, our typical student might spend two hours in the service- 
clerical laboratory (Laboratory II). This was like Laboratory I 
in that it sampled work behavior* this time in the service and 
clerical fields. The student might have taken a time-telling 
test, filed by nuflber, counted money, stuffed envelopes, ran a 
sewing machine, or worked with commercial kitchen equipment. 

Another set of ratings would be made of the student’s work- 
related behavior in this context. 

The student would spend the last period of the day in the class- 
room, perhaps finishing up one of the group tests such as the 
Pioture Interest Inventory. This would have completed his day. 

At some time during the day the student we were following may have been 
drawn out of his activity sequence by one of the project’s psychologists. 

One of the Wechsler tests and a Bender would have been given as a mininum 
battery. 

Occasionally, a student in initial evaluation was placed for a few hours 
or a day in a competitive job station. This was done to get an idea of hoW 
he might function on an actual job and to get a brief evaluation from an 
employer. 

Findings from all aspects of the project’s program as well as the 
background information would be discussed at a staff conference held at the 
end of the student’s second week at the Center. Case status, dynamics, 
and possible courses of action would be explored. 

Validation of evaluation techniques . Data were gathered regarding 
several published tests and on tests and techniques developed in the project 
itself. Commonly used tests, which were run for experimental purposes on 
project students, included the Wechsler and Binet individual intelligence 
scales, the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt, the SRC Primary Mental Abilities 
tests, the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, the Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension, the Personnel Tests for Industry - Oral Directions Test, the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the California Picture Interest Inventory, the 
Minnesota Multiphasie Personality Inventory, and a form of Bolduc’s Social 
Value-Need Scale. 

Results from some of the measuring devices as they relate to outcome 
factors is presented in the following chapter. However, in general, 
prediction of case outcome by test scores is not a fruitful approach for 
this population (see discussion of Construct Validation in the following 
chapter). This does not mean that these tests are of no use or that retarded 
students' responses and performance on them is of no importance. The very 
fact that tests of this type are so widely used for selection by personnel 
departments, employment services, civil service commissions, the armed 
services, and by many training schools makes them important to the retarded 
because they can become barriers from jobs which they can actually perform. 
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The project continued to work on many of the tests listed above and 
developed norms on its own clientele* In individual guidance, any given test 
score was used as simply one item of information to be considered and 
evaluated* In the area of interests, some analysis has been done of the 
Picture Interest Inventory, and the project has also developed and revised 
an interest-ranking scale based on actual jobs of project students (see 
Appendix 2)* One aim of the project* s continued work with group testing is 
to make recommendations to school counselors on testing programs as they may 
relate to special class students* 

In the main area of prevocational evaluation, beyond the standard types 
of tests, the project has continued to accumulate data on different methods 
and techniques* A technical report* "Predicting Employability* Validation 
of Selected Indices 11 was issued by the project in March, 1964* Plans are 
made for a more extensive analysis, and information has been systematically 
recorded and collected for this purpose* It is recognised that this kind 
of study of prevocational technology as it develops must be a continuing 
part of any evaluation program* Some revisions have been made in the project's 
program and future modifications are expeoted* 

There is much need in the field of prevocational evaluation for 
communication and the sharing of method and experience among professional 
people doing this work* The project attempted to promote this kind of 
exchange* In March, 1963, it organised and sponsored a conference on the 
technology of prevocational evaluation* Theoretical and reportorlal papers 
delivered at the conference were bound in mimeo end distributed* The 
conference participants represented a score of agencies from all over the 
state* Again in March, 1964, the project and the Minneapolis Rehabilitation 
Center jointly sponsored a second conference on prevocational evaluation* 

The project and the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center have continued to work 
closely together, and the project has also recently worked with the St* Paul 
Rehabilitation Center in the development of its evaluation program for 
students from the St* Paul Schools* 



Training Services 



Training within the project itself took place in the two work labora- 
tories and in the classroom* The cafeteria of the high school in which the 
project was located was also used as a training station* 

Training possibilities within the project continued to develop* In 
the work laboratories students were given individualized assignments, and 
areas were expanded or developed in response to the kinds of jobs available* 
At the same time, common factors such as work habits and attitudes, grooming 
and personal cleanliness, persistence and stamina were emphasized* 
Occupational related group work in the discussion sessions was continuously 
expanded* Individual tutoring programs aimed at specific purposes were 
developed as needed bar the students* 



The mechanical^manipulative work laboratory . General aims of training 
in the mechanical-manipulative laboratory included: 

1. Tolerance for work routine 

2. Work comprehension and judgment 

3* Appreciation of work standards 

4. Improvement of manipulative skills 

5* Increase of self-confidence and self-understanding 

6. Development of self-concept as a worker 

7* Appreciation of work values 

8. Work-appropriate social skills 

9* Skills of specific jobs 

Instruction and supervision were adapted to the individual differences 
J needs of the students - in some cases supportive and permissive and in 
other cases highly demanding and limit-setting. Equipment in the laboratory 
included standard general wood and metal working machines and tools, tools 
and machines specialized to certain mechanical and repair occupations such 
as-welding and auto service, and work tables. Examples of specific kinds of 
tasks* 

1. Projects of construction or repair (examples* wooden key 
holder, game material for special classes, repair of lawn 
mowers and equipment of the project' s lawn service) • 

2. Short-run and long-run individual simulated manipulative 
jobs (example* disassembly of obsolete school equipment). 

3. Duplication of elements or the full range of actual jobs 
(examples* tire repair, bicycle repair, torch cut-up of 
metal scrap) • 

Students in training were scheduled to the mechanical-manipulative 
laboratory for general prevocational training or for a specific job-related 
program. In the latter, case, the job placement specialist and the lab 
supervisor worked together in «»tting up an individual training program 
directly related to an employment opportunity. 

The service-clerical laboratory . General aims of training in the 
service-clerical laboratory were identical with those of the mechanical- 
manipulative laboratory. Specific job areas in tho laboratory included: 

1. Foods - preparation 

service 

maintenance and clean-up 

2. Dishwashing - bussing 

hand dishwashing 
machine dishwashing 

3. Telephone reception - answering telephones 

answering service 

4. Stock room - receiving and simple materials handling 

packaging 9 including rough wrapping and gift 
wrapping 
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5. Household - domestic services 

6. Routine clerical - enveloping, mimeographing, duplicating ‘ 

copy machine operation 
collating and stapling 

7. Simple clerical - filing, cashier-type work 

8. Sewing - household 

power machine operation 

9. Laundry - washing, hand and machine 

machine drying 
ironing, hand and mangle 

10, Grooming (which was provided for all students) 

Equipment in the laboratory included that necessary to cover the above 
areas including: stoves, refrigerators, dishwasher, training phones, 

cleaning machines and tools, mimeograph, duplicator, files, power sewing 
machines, washer, dryer, and mangle. Students in training were scheduled 
(as in the mechanical laboratory/ for general prevocational training or 
for a specific job-related program, in which case the lab supervisor worked 
with the job placement specialist to develop it. 

C ^a.q.qroom program . The classroom program for students in training 
was focused entirely on vocational adjustment. It provided a setting for 
group discussion sessions which were generally stimulated by problems brought 
up by students who were actually working. A primary function of the 
discussion leader, in addition to teaching occupational and prevocational 
information, was to serve as a group counselor in areas of job adjustment 
and personal and community responsibility. The teacher also provided 
individual instruction such as specific (to-a-job) remedial work and 
preparation for tests (drivers, military service). 

Much resource material was developed and was gathered from other school 
systems and programs. New curriculum materials were tried out or evaluated 
to determine their usefulness for special classes in the school system. A 
proposal was made (but not yet carried out) to make a teacher position in 
the project a rotating (by semester) exchange position with the high school 
special class programs. An extensive work-related film library was developed, 
including films of project students working on jobs. The latter proved very 
useful and has been made available for use in some special classes in the 
school system. 

\ 

The project was often involved in training programs in other facilities. 
Results from evaluation often resulted in recommendations for training in 
other community resources or in other programs within the school system 
itself. In all of these cases the project continued to follow students and 
to offer services later if they were appropriate. Cooperative planning was 
promoted and good working relations existed between agencies. Developmental 
movement of cases in “training' 1 was encouraged - such as movement from school 
and project evaluation to a d lj care center, then to a sheltered workshop 
setting, and then, perhaps, back to the project for aid and support in 
competitive job placement. 



A significant contribution to training Methodology developed by the 
research staff of the project, ", A Model for the Training of Specific Client 
Behavior Patterns, * is presented in Appendix 3 of this report. 



Placement Services 



Almost all students who continued in the project for training were 
eventually placed on competitive jobs in the community for an actual work 
tryout. Job placement was not viewed as “find someone a job** but as an 
extension of the project's evaluation and training program. It was early 
and easily seen that just as evaluation could not be viewed as a once and 
forever determination, job placement could not be viewed as a once and 
forever solution to the needs of these students. Almost half of the students 
in the project who were given direct job placement were placed more than 
once to give them opportunity for experience in different work settings. 

Among the former project students who were followed in July, 1964, 114 cases 
had been given direct job placement. Fifty-four, or 47$, of these had been 
placed more than once and of these, twenty-five, or 22$, had been placed on 
jobs three or more times. 

A broader concept of "placement service" rather than job placement 
needed to be developed. Cases could not be "closed out" simply because 
they were working. 

Placement services were an integrated part of the total program. In 
discussing evaluation and training, mention has already been made of the 
use of films of students at work and of the job adjustment sessions conducted 
by the placement specialist with all of the students present (working and 
non-working). We have also noted the planning that transpired between the 
placement man and the laboratory supervisors in developing individual student 
programs for job preparation. Placement on competitive jobs provided a 
planned extension of both evaluation and training* Job placement was viewed 
as a very important part of a developmental process in movement toward adult 
adjustment and independence. 

This view meant that efforts were made to place students on a variety 
of jobs for experience, to upgrade them through a series of jobs wherever 
possible, and to continue to work with them over a long period of time. It 
also meant trying to develop as much of a range of job stations and as many 
different kinds of placement programs as possible. For example, extremely 
cooperative and interested employers and stations that were somewhat under 
the control of the project (such as the school lunchroom and a kitchen in 
a day care center) were used for the most difficult cases that could not be 
immediately tried out in a competitive job station. Another innovation was 
that the project created placement opportunities itself by operating a lawn 
service. This was begun in the spring of 1964. The project purchased basic 
equipment needed, arranged the job schedules and supervised the work. Students 
working on the service averaged $1.25 per hour. This program wa3 tried to 
explore possibilities of developing more training opportunities which would 
allow students to work under supervision of project personnel rather than 
under employers who would make fewer allowance for student learning problems. 
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Most of the students entering the project had no prior job experience. 
Their vocational interests were explored through discussion, tests and the 
interest rating scale mentioned above* However, it frequently was apparent 
that the students* vocational interests were very immature or essentially 
undeveloped. The students seemed to have had fewer incidental job experiences 
for pay than normal students do. The project, therefore, concentrated on 
getting them into jobs and encouraging them to perform the job duties as 
well as possible regardless of whether the particular job was one the student 
considered totally compatible, with his interests* This approach is 
supported by the Minnesota Studies in Vocational Rehabilitation (Carlson, 
Davis, England and Lofquist, 1964) which found that there is no correlation 
between job satisfaction and job satisfactoriness, or in other words, no 
necessary relationship between how well a person likes his work and how well 
he does his work. 



Types of jobs used . The classification of jobs presented below is based 
upon the major demands of these jobs as viewed by the project rather than upon 
the traditional job classification schemes* This was done because the tradi- 
tional schemes are based upc,j a broader range of jobs than were experienced 
by project students, and hence they tend to lump characteristics which the 
project had to consider separately. Table 18 is based upon 184 competitive 
job placements that were made by the project since 1962. 

Table 18 



Job Placements of Project 681 Students Grouped 
bv Major Worker Trait or Activity 



Manual labor, physical activity , 
sustained effort 

Dishwasher 42 

Bus -boy 26 

Cleaner, pots and pans 11 
Bus-girl 11 

Maintenance worker 7 

Car washer 4 

Pinsetter 3 

Domestic aide 2 

Cleaner, cars 1 

Mail handler 1 

Fireman 1 

109 59$ 

Social skills, public contact 
and travel 

Messenger 27 



Nurse's aide 
Food server 
Usher 



8 

3 



40 22# 



Specific skills* mechanical skill 

i * * « M 



7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 




Cook's aide 
Driver 
Fry cook 
Car runner 
Baker's aide 
Shoe repairman 
Bicycle repairman 



Dexterity, manual production 
Laundry worker 6 

Assembler 3 

Candy packer 1 

10 

Academic skills (math . 
reading., record keeping . 



money handling 
Waitress 
Parking attendant 
Stock boy 
Service station 
attendant 



3 

2 

1 




10 # 



5 # 



4# 



o 
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The large number of sustained-effort Jobs points up the importance of 
worker stamina* Likewise , the many messenger jobs emphasize the importance 
of in-city travel competence and social responsibility* Dishwashing, which 
in most cases deals with a single kind of activity on a fairly standard 
type of industrial machine, accounts for over one-fifth of the jobs* The 
relatively small number of jobs which require a significant amount of 
academic skill is, of course, partly a reflection of the kind of entry job 
sought on behalf of retarded students* Nevertheless, it does also indicate 
that lack of academic skill is not a categorical barrier to employment* 

Temporary job stations were used for brief, on-the-job evaluations* 

Many of them involved fill-in or overload work* Table 19 lists paid positions 
used for this purpose during the final year of the project* 



Table 19 



Temporary Competitive Employment Stations ( 1-10 days). 

Used for Evaluation 

Positions Number of Placements 



Mailroom 34 
Bus-girl 13 
Bus-boy 11 
Dishwasher 10 
Pots and pans 9 
Domestic 8 
Handyman 5 
Trucker* s helper 4 
Driver 3 
Pinsetter 1 
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Reasons for leaving lobs . Of the 184 job placements reported in 
Table 1$ 46 are presently still filled by the same students* The other 
138 job placements were eventually terminated* The reasons for these 
terminations are given in Table 20* 

Table 20 

Reasons for Job Terminations 



Inadequate or handicapping attitude and 77 

motivation pattern 

Inability to handle the job duties and 30 

instructions 

Upgrade, went to a betit ? job 14 

Lay-off due to reduction in work f :»rce 8 

Injury or illness 3 

Return to school 2 

Incarceration 2 

Pregnancy 1 

Left the city 1 



138 
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Factors related to attitude and work readinvss cause* by far. the 
largest number of terminations* An identical finding emerged xn an ear--.«* 
study by the project ("Worker Traiits and Job Terminations* November 19c>3 / • 
Over half of the attitude-related terminations were precipitated by specix*c 
acts on the part of the student? failure to show up for work without 
notifying the employer, quitting to look for another job, being absent 
without legitimate excuse, reporting non-existent sickness. The remaining 
cases of termination related to attitude did not show a specific set of acts. 
Rather, the students* general behavior and speech showed inadequate moti- 
vation or attention to the job. Some of the students plainly tola the 
employer “I don't care to work.' 1 Others were flippant or resistant when 
instructed or corrected. Poor social judgment sometimes compounded the 
situation. These students gave the appearance of not trying, or oi having 
no work desire or stamina. 



Regarding the terminations lue to a lack of ability, most involved a 
general ineptness of a kind which is not a problem in ordinary employees, 
confusion about travel, inability to grasp a sequence of instruction, poor 
retention of instructions. There were very few cases of termination because 
of a lack of ability that could be directly attributable to a lack of 
aptitude such as dexterity or mechanical comprehension. 

With this kind of direct feedback from placing students on jobs, the 
project has worked to develop appropriate methods and techniques to aid 
these students in coping Wa.th their problems. It has also corununlcated 
findings on types of job opportunities and on problems encountered by 
students working on j- bs to the special class teachers and to groups working 
on curriculum development. 



Counseling Services 



Conventional vocational counseling was provided, utilizing testing and 
assessment, interview and interpretation aimed at helping the student see 
his opportunities and move toward realistic goals. Placing a student in an 
actual situation in which he could test reality also became part of the 
counseling process. Free feedback of reaction from peers and staff was 
encouraged. Thus, counseling services of the project involved both verbal 
and situational counseling, with the latter adding the utilization of direct 
experience, group interaction and environmental manipulation. 

“Situational counseling 11 is a term which came to be used by the project 
staff in order to denote the body of methods which was used for student 
guidance and which, though based upon the usual formulations of counseling 
theory, was deliberately more experiential than verbal-conceptual. Rather 
than focusing the counseling activity upon an. across- the-desk, verbal 
interaction! the project used the total situation and staff as the broad 
counseling tool. Since situational counseling was such a vital part of our 
program, and since it may appear to be somewhat self -contradictory, the 
following discussion is offered as an outline of the concept in relation to 
conventional counseling. Out of this discussion of situational counseling 
as it was used In the project will come the rationale for the case manager 
position which was developed in the later stages of the project. 
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Figure 5 

Outline of Situational and Convention al Counseling 
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Client with a vocational 
adjustment problem 




SITUATIONAL COUNSELING 
a professionally-offered service, 
tending to be the 
longer 

less verbal-explicit 
more experiential 
life situation 
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CONVENTIONAL COUNSELING - 
a 'professionally-offered service, 
tending to be the 
shorter 

more verbal-explicit 
less experiential 
erbal-conceptual surrogate for 
the life situation 



through which the client can! 
become more involved as a causal agent in his own life, 
gain an understanding of himself and of his situation, 
formulate (however inarticulately) feasible goals, 
understand his possible or necessary courses of action, 
explore alternatives, 
select an appropriate course of action, 

set out upon and reasonably persist in that course of action 
to more satisfactory vocational adjustment 



Before considering this outline in detail, the reasons for our use of 
situational counseling must be explained. 

First was the counseling heritage which the project derived from its 
vocational rehabilitation and education antecedents. The language and 
methods of counseling were, in their essence, considered to be appropriate 
to the project’s purposes. It waa not necessary to challenge the essentials 
of counseling. 

Second, and this is the point which necessitated some modification of 
conventional counseling, the verbal-conceptual avenue of communication and 
reality-symbolization was recognized to be inadequate for exclusive use with 
this population. It was necessary to challenge some conventional counseling 
methods. 

Counseling praotice is usually dependent upon abstraction, the formation 
and manipulation of concepts, and the extensive verbalization of facts and 
feelings. Conventional counseling deals in the surrogates of reality, rather 
than in the direct experience of reality itself. There are many advantages 
to this abstract verbalization. The verbal- symbolic exploration of a 
vocational choice is cheaper, faster, and easier than is actually preparing 
for and embarking upon a variety of careers. Fortunately, verbal-symbolic 
exploration can be carried cut by most counselees. Unfortunately, it calls 
for normal verbal facility and abstract reasoning power. It also assumes 
a one-to-one relationship between talking about and doing, and takes for 
granted a substantial multi-potentiality in the client and his situation. 

The population served by Project 681 was handicapped in terms of those very 
requirements and assumptions. «■ 
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The project thus had to either abandon counseling as a technique, or 
fall back to the essentials of counseling theory which underlie the 
conventional method* The second alternative was chosen. Consequently, the 
usual verbal counseling was established as one aspect of the broader 
situational counseling. Both were related to the same counseling 
(methods and aims) as shown in the above outline, The bifu 

on the level of methods, but indicates that conventional counseling an 
situational counseling are unitary as to aims. Both agree as to what the 
client is to get out of the counseling* They differ as to verbal abstrac 

of method. 

Situational counseling is not offered as an alternative to conventional 
counseling, but as an extension, out of the office, of the ear unselor a 
normal role. The hallmark of situational counseling is that the counselor 
uses the applied situation (staff roles, work samples, job 
assignments, and so forth) as a counseling tool. To do this, the counselor 
must-have a relationship with the rest of the project j ‘ s "® bles ““ 
to make case management prescriptions - that is, which enab 
manipulate the student’s lh-project situation. 

To illustrate another direction in which conventional counseling had 
to be modified for use with the project clientele, a recent 
rehabilitation counseling procedure may be cited, bcfquist, Siess, uawis, 
England, and Weiss (1964) developed a formulation within the conceptual 
framework of their theory of work adjustment. This formulation, like others 
in the field of rehabilitation, appears oriented to clients ^ “ 

circumscribed medical handicap in an otherwise intact person. ^^erve 
as an illustration of established rehabilitation counseling theory in general. 
This formulation goes further than many previous ones in recognizing ™e 
frequency of limited opportunity for reality testing among the rehabilitation 
clientele since it frankly assumes an expert-adviser rather chan a complete y 
nondirective role for the counselor. 

The counseling method presented by Lofquist et al (p 12-66) is outlined 
in ten steps. Step 3 (“Constructs a model of the pre- trauma personality; 
and the stress upon medical diagnosis and treatment of the disability may 
both be discounted when dealing with the majority of the mentally retarded, 
among whom there is no pre-trauma period and in which 

is psycho-social-educational. More serious difficulty arises when Step 1 
requires information on the counselee’s expectations of the counseling _ 
(most clients of the project were passive at entry), Step 2 requires ear y 

client participation in data gathering, and Steps 5 ^ *P e ®^ y 0 ^^!r onal 

metric evaluation of status and progress. Step 8, in which the Occupational 
Ability Patterns are matched against lists of Occupational Reinforcement 
Patterns, assumes a much less restricted set of life action possibilities 
than is faced by the usual retarded person, and also assumes an Index 
validity which breaks down when one counsels with the retarded. 

The inadequacies of conventional counseling can be recapitulated as: 
in a retarded population the disability is fairly general rather than 
circumscribed, the opportunities are sharply limited, psychometric and other 
abstract indices are unstable, and most clients fail to meet any of the 
Occupational Ability Patterns as normally defined. 
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The last two problems, of which one is a special case of the other, 
are not widely recognized. IQ instability is described elsewhere in this 
report. The comparative invalidity of the standard psychometric evaluation 
of interests, needs, personality, and aptitudes was established early in 
the life of Project 681. In terms of the usual predictive indices, most of 
the project clientele fail to ‘'qualify 1 ’ for the jobs on which they were 
placed and in which they succeeded. 

The above is not intended as a criticism of rehabilitation counseling 
theorists. It is intended to indicate the areas in which Project 681 had 
to modify counseling practice. Counseling theory could be used in its 
essence and aims, but its usual formulations could not be taken literally. 

The project staff had the insistent impression that most counseling theorists 
had had little personal experience with the kind of client seen in the 
project. In effect, the project staff had to re-formulate counseling theory 
and express it in the situational extension of the counselor's role into 
the program of the project. 

The counselor's role extension into situational counseling was stated 
above to require case management prescriptions. That is, the counselor 
needed to have a certain amount of control over the situation in order for 
him to use it as a counseling tool. Some such control is common in 
facilities where a counselor works in a multidisciplinary team, and is 
usually carried out informally. The experience of Project 681 seemed to 
indicate that a more formal control was needed because of the explicit use 
of situational counseling. Originally, the entire team of Project 681 carried 
ths counseling responsibility. When the counseling function came (through 
staff additions and specialization) to be located in a particular staff 
position, that position emerged as a case manager rather than as a 
conventional counselor. 

In a facility such as the project, many staff man-hours are invested 
in each student. The staff roles are diverse, and each contributes a special 
part of the diagnosis and the treatment. As the caseload increases, it 
becomes impractical for each staff member to be a generalist, and for each 
staff member to understand every aspect of the case to an effective depth. 

Each member of the staff becomes an expert with a specialty. Yet, the 
client is a single coinplex organism. Bach facility develops the team 
structure which it finds appropriate to its cases and circumstances. 

Project 681 developed a team structure which includes specialists and a 
generalist, the case manager. 

This one person^ the case manager, is expected to deal with a limited 
caseload. He is expected to know each of his cases in considerable depth, 
and to be the central repository of information about and management of the 
case. He is not expected to be expert as a work evaluator, or a job develop- 
ment coordinator, or an instructor of work-related subjects; he is expected 
to work closely with those specialists on the staff so as to know and deal 
with the significant matters in each of these specialties in relation to 
the students in his caseload. This system frees the specialists to carry 
out their functions without their having to carry the full range of 
diagnostic and treatment responsibility. The net result in Project 681 has 
been to permit an increase in the facility's caseload by adding case manager 
positions without Increasing the number of specialist staff positions at 
the same rate. 
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Efficiency, though eerved, was ’“^^^ble^t^rt^e'person 
development. The major P U *P°®® . , depth it then seemed reasonable that 
on the staff to know each student in deptn. resp0 nsible for 

the one person who knows most about the case^n^ ^ ^ gervlce l3 
managing the service to that case. ^ ou m be made by the staff 

individualized, the prescription the rationale of 

member most broadly responsible for the case^ 
the project’s development of the case manager ™ 

During the later stages of ^P^^ii^tio^Cent^^hich succeeded 
explicit in a proposal for the Scnool-Rehi responsibility of a Division 

5LSS.S . “sms . -a - « — —•* • 

duties, and this was proposed. 

The discussion here has been somewhat id ®*^“*; ^ 

could not be developed in this gjtewt J^avSLbility made it most 
entirely a generalist.f or onethin^P g ^ oase managers, and this 
effective to use rehabilitation psy ® T . manaeer role was not fully 

introduced the specialty of P rtod°tf 6 ProjIct 681, but its basic structure 
developed during the gran p Whether the agency responsibility of a 

and feasibility was demonstr^d. Jtoether the agency v been 

5vr counselor could be accommodated into such a roxe 

determined, 

FgjJflSfcaB. s ervicea 

Policy of the project was to continue ^° g J; 0 ^ n | h g 1 p r ojecritseH! , tot 
This was felt to be necessary f or W ^ ^ illustrating the continuing 

ZXZZtt ^ ed re^d students. 

Staff of the project normally came ^^^UrSopP^at' 
many situations and places. ®°" 1 ® k systematic contact with 

theVoJect seeking furtheraid in the return of some 

®^ ificant " t ° f oontinuo ^ 

others* 

It is, of course, ^iv® to thl^ti-|at the r^ain stable, 

adjustment status of sixteen to twen y- * 7 - full-time jobs were later 

Many students who had left the pioje others, who were terminated from the 
found unemployed and not 5eeki "| ?oundwrking or more ready for worK For 
project as ™®"^°^ e fail£d ^ Jo/ placements and in the project preparation 

sg? . » 

wa9 ® ventually pUced in a oompetiWve 3 

has been employed ever since. 
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It became obvious that continued follow-up contact in all cases was 
performing a very essential service function in addition to the evaluative- 
research function it was designed to provide* Follow-up, as it was done by 
the staff itself (all staff members participated in making follow-up 
contacts), produced direct feedback to the project's program* Students who 
returned to the project provided valuable comparison between initial and 
subsequent evaluation and, in many oases, a base for measuring the program's 
progress in meeting the needs of its clients* 
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Chapter 13 



RESULTS IN TERMS OF CASES AND OUTCOMES 



At the beginning of November, 1962, 179 students had received some 
degree of service from the project unit. By November, 1963* this number had 
increased to 413, Their status at that time (see Third Progress Report) was 
presented and two tentative results discussed. One of these results was that 
evaluation in the unit seemed to result in continuation or further trial of 
many students in school. This was considered to be of particular significance 
because of the referral requirement that the student be about to drop out of 
school. The second result was that thi) projects program had been able to 
help a majority of other students into at least temporary job experience. 

By the end of the project, the total number of students served had 
increased to 603 and the results were further substantiated. The status of 
these 603 students as of November, 1964, is presented in Table 21, 

Table 21 

Status of 603 Project Students November. 1964 



Present Status Number of Students 



Presently in project unit 




34 


Formerly in project units 
In special trade school program (after 
evaluation) 


51 




Returned to other school program 


193 




Total in school (except unit) 




244 


Working, competitive employment 


122 




Sheltered workshop 


10 




Housewife 


17 




Military 


5 




Total working 




154 


Seeking employment 


32 




On waiting list for sheltered placement 


9 




In prevocational training 
(nos, 0 ;®, MSR) 


3 




In day care center 


3 




In institution or hospital (non-penal) 


4 




In penal institution 


10 




Family dependent 


81 




Moved - left city 


14 




Deceased 


2 




Unable to locate 


13 




Total not working, not in school 


171 



Total students 603 
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Of the 569 students who had left the project after evaluation, 244 or 
42# had been returned to school. These were the students whom the project 
felt were capable of benefiting further from continuance in school. These 
students will gradually be re-referred to the unit as they complete or are 
no longer able to profit from the programs in which they have been placed. 
Since age was one of the factors found related to a positive employment 
outcome, these students should be in a better position, because of added 
maturity, when they are next referred to the unit for transitional services. 

The 325 out-of-school cases were regularly followed at least once a 
year, and most of them had contacts with the unit much more often. Of 
particular concern have been those cases (81 in Table 2l) classified as 
family dependent. Analysis indicated these cases differed from others in 
the project in that there were relatively more girls, welfare support was 
more frequent (present in more than half of the cases), the incidence of 
broken families was much higher and previous work experience less. The 
primary characteristic appeared to be that these students did not follow 
[ through well on recommendations or plans. Many of them did not complete 

evaluations in the unit, and in 48 of the 81 cases, specific recommendations 
(such as referral to a workshop or other rehabilitation facility, to a 
f social development or day care agency or continuation in the project unit 

t Tor training) were not followed. Although these students were given or 

jf offered intensive service from the project, from Division of Vocational 

I Rehabilitation and from community facilities, many remained unoccupied in 

1" any activity and in some cases became a menace to the community. It is 

I ironic that these cases which end up being classified as “family dependent 11 

j appear to be dependent on the weakest family structure. 



Of the 325 out-of- school cases who had been served by the project 
during the previous three years, 122 were working in competitive employment 
as of November, 1964. If the students we were unable to contact (moved, 
deceased, and unable-to-locate groups) are disregarded, and if students in 
the sheltered employment, housewife, and military groups are considered 
employed in the broad sense, then 52 # of tue project's former students can 
be said to be employed. Many more of those students now classified in the 
'Not working, not in school" group had had at least temporary job experience 
because of the services of the project staff. It would be unwise to consider 
Tull-time competitive employment as the only goal to be striven .Tor, however, 
because for many individuals this is unrealistic. The routing of such 
individuals to appropriate agencies (workshop, day care centers, etc.) was 
also a service of the project. 



No comparisons were made between the outcome of Project 681 students 
and those in the Basic Follow-up Study (pre-project special class students) 
because of the essential uncomparability of these groups. The Basic 
Follow-up Study concerned all special class students who had left school, 
either through drop out or graduation, during the three years previous to 
I960. The students referred to the project were actually a sub-stratum of 
this kind of student. Those students who were not a problem in special 
class and who were considered capable of moving into employment by themselves 
were generally not referred to the project. To get a valid comparison group 
to the students in the Basic Follow-up Study it would be necessary to 
contact £il students who left or were graduated from special classes during 
years the project was in existence. 
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I An Important feature of the project was the close contact maintained 

} with former students. No cases were '‘closed 11 by the project, and many students 

< returned to the unit several times, particularly for job support and further 

placement aid. A follow-up study was made each summer of all out-of-school 
cases. This procedure revealed the frequent change of status of individuals 
in this population, and underscored the unreliability of statistics based 
upon information gained at a single point in time. Concern was focused more 
upon the long-range patterns which emerged. From the most recent follow-up 
study done in the summer of 1964, the status of 125 students who most recently 
had been given direct job placement and who had left the unit employed was 
v determined. This data is presented in Table 22. 

’’I 

j Table 22 

I 

Present Outcome St atus of 12 5 Students Given 
Direct Placement Service 



Status Number 

Employed 68 
Family Dependent 31 
School 11 
Community Service 5 
Penal 4 
Married 3 
Moved from State 2 
Unknown 1 



Total 125 



Results are encouraging in that half of the students were found still 
employed. If return to school, utilization of community resources and 
marriage are also considered desirable outcomes, 70# of the cases show a 
positive outcome. 



Results of Continued Follow-uo 



j Follow-up data were available for analysis from 1962, 1963, and 1964 

j follow-up studies. Results, as expected, showed a great deal of instability. 
Students found in regular full-time employment in one follow-up were later 
found unemployed, and vice versa. Classification of employment status 
ranged from “regular full-time work** to **not employed and not seeking work.' 1 
I As an example, Table 23 presents a comparison between initial and later 
status of 211 students on whom data ware available 6 It should be noted 
that the distinction between “not employed, seeking work** and ^not employed, 
j not seeking work” was rather harshly made. Although a majority of the 
unemployed said they were looking for work, only those that could present 
actual evidence of their efforts were considered to be in the “seeking work 1 * 

! category. 
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Table 23 



Comparison of Employment Status from 
I nitial to Second Follow-up 



(N=211 cases) 



Initial Follow-up Status 

Regular full-time 
(N-59) 



Regular part-time 
(N=l6) 



Marginal employment 



lai emp 
(N=17) 



Sheltered employment 
(H=13) 



Not employed, seeking 
work 
(N=35) 



Not employed, not 
seeking work 
(H=?l) 



Status One Year Later 

Regular full-time 

Not employed, not seeking work 

Not employed, seeking work 

Regular part-time 

Marginal employment 

Unable to locate 

Deceased 

Regular full-time 

Unable to locate 

Regular part-time 

Not employed, seeking work 

Not employed, not seeking work 

Not employed, not seeking work 
Marginal employment 
Regular full-time 
Not employed, seeking work 
Regular part-time 

Sheltered employment 
Regular full-time 
Not employed, not seeking work 
Not employed, seeking work 
Regular part-time 

Not employed, not seeking work 
Not employed, seeking work 
Regular full-time 
Marginal employment 

Not employed, not seeking work 
Not employed, seeking work 
Marginal employment 
Regular full-time 
Regular part-time 
Sheltered employment 
Unable to locate 
Deceased 



47 $ 

22 $ 

20 $ 

5$ 

2$ 

2 $ 

2$ 

44$ 

19$ 

13$ 

12 $ 

12 $ 

29$ 

24$ 

23$ 

18$ 

6 $ 

38$ 

23$ 

16 $ 

15$ 

8 $ 

40$ 

34$ 

14$ 

12 $ 

59$ 

14$ 

8 $ 

8 $ 

4$ 

3$ 

A 

2$ 



A great amount of change in status is apparent showing both positive 
and negative movement* On the positive side there is much movement from 
part-time to full-time employment. There is also significant movement from 
sheltered to regular employment. The most striking negative movement is 
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from “not employed, seeking work" to "not employed, not seeking work,*’ In 
the long run, however, those in regular employment tend to remain so and 
those unemployed tend to remain unemployed. This trend can be seen when the 
results of three yearly follow-ups are used as is illustrated in Table 24, 

Table 24 



Comparison of Employment Status 
over Three Yearly Follow-ups 



Initial Status 



Percent in Same Status Percent in Same Status 

Second Year Third Year 



Regular full-time 


4# 


(N=38) 


Not employed, not 


545s 


seeking work 




( 11=44) 





64 # 

70# 



Results from continued follow-up show the inherent problems of inter- 
pretation if only statistics from a single point in time are used. There 
is a clear need to be concerned rather with patterns over a period of time. 

Predicting Outcome 



The project gathered much specific information on its students, McBee 
cards were used to record and sort data. Distributions of specific items of 
information (such as age, grade entered special class, residence, fathers' 
occupations, achievement scores, IQ scores, aptitude test scores, work 
laboratory ratings) were available. This data was used for obtaining 
descriptive and objective information on the project's clientele. Data on 
specific tests and rating scores were used in developing and evaluating their 
appropriateness for use with this population. Planning possibilities for 
individual cases were never determined by single factors or averages of 
scores. 



Some analysis was done of specific items of data as they related to 
outcome. For example, information of this type was analyzed on 303 out-of- 
school cases on whom an employment outcome was known. Generally those 
students who ended up in regular employment tended to be somewhat older, 
had spent more time in school, got higher behavior ratings from their teachers, 
got higher laboratory ratings and laboratory performance scores, and were 
placed more, times by the project than those- students who ended up unemployed 
or working in marginal or sheltered jobs. The marginal- sheltered group 
tended to have the lowest school achievement, the lowest specific test scores 
and the lowest ratings of traits and behavior# However, results on any single 
measure ranged widely throughout the outcome groups. Factors such as father's 
occupation and residence showed atypical patterns for the unemployed students 
but also for the employed students since such factors have atypical distri- 
outions for this special class population as a whole. The relationship of IQ 
scores to outcome status has already been discussed in Chapter where it 
was shown that IQ was a poor predictor of employment outcome. 



These findings are not surprising since the literature frequently 
reports that, within a retarded population, raw data are poor predictors 
of case outcome. For example, IQ does not predict wage earnings. Reports 
of this kind of finding, however, are generally concluded by the assertion 
that “factors other than these must be considered." Implicit in this 
conclusion is a faith that low order data will predict case outcome, if only 
the right data could be found. 

A somewhat different approach was attempted by the project. It was 
reasoned that the search for predictive factors should consider not only the 
kind of data but also its ordering. In guidance, single data are seldom 
used to develop courses of action. Many factors are weighed against the 
specific situation facing the client, and this synthesis of data seems to 
rise above the contradictions and relative impotence of the raw data. 

It seemed possible that if this data-synthesis approach was applied 
to the validation of assessment techniques, some predictive validity might 
be found. There was nothing mysterious about the approach; the synthesis 
was based upon what may be observed, though it took into account more data 
than is usually recorded. The real question was whether predictive validity 
could be demonstrated for higher-order predictors. 

An example of construct validation . • Three orders of predictive 
variable were investigated in the course of the Ninth Grade Study (Chapter 9) • 

The first and lowest-order predictive variable consisted of the 
conventional kinds of data! age, sex, verbal and non-verbal IQ's, 
differentials between the IQ's, reports of how well the student could 
follow instructions, estimated and measured academic achievement, ratings 
of behavioral traits, area of residence, formal family status, number of 
different addresses over a nine-year span, and absenteeism. 

Based upon these and other data in the case, a set of constructs was 
formed about each student. These constructs are of a higher order than are 
the foregoing data, and included professional judgment. The constructs 
tallied were: native intellectual level, functional intellectual level, 

attitude, influence of subculture, influence of family, and social work 
consumption. These constructs, it will be noted, are frank but defensible 
opinions about how the student could be described. 

A third order of predictive variable was formed. These variables, 
which may be referred to as “supra-constructs," were estimates of the 
student's potential. The three formed were! potential for academic benefit, 
potential for social development, and eventual employability potential. The 
supra -constructs are of a higher order than are the constructs. For example, 
the prediction of academic potential subsumes opinions about ability, 
motivation and attitude, and the influence of the family • 

These three orders of variable (conventional data, constructs, and 
supra-cons tracts) were checked against case outcome several months after 
they were recorded. A substantial outcome differential was available in 
terms of drop out, since almost a third of the sample had dropped from 
school by the time of follow-up. 
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‘ Each variable was dichotomized, and a four-fold chi-square calculated 
against outcome,' Since numbers were approximately the same, and since the 
same 122 cases were involved, the ‘chi -square values could be directly 
compared to find' the predictive. Validity "of - the thr4e J order's, -of Variable". ' • * 

The average chi-square of the lowest order variables was just short 
of Significance at the .05 level (3*38,- df=l). .This is consistent. with the 
findings reported, in the literature for the predictive validity of this kind 
of data in a restricted-range population. 

- The constructs, Such as ability level and family influence, were- found 
to be related to outcome with a -significance beyond the .001 t level (chi- 
square = average of 13.93> df~l). -By going- above the data, combining case 
information with professional judgment, it is evidently possible to generate 
- statements about the student, which will predict case outcome. The, important 
point is that the effective predictors are higher-order variables than are 
the conventional data. 

The supra-constructs, being fairly direct assertions of potential, 

. should be expected to be the most effective predictors. This expectation 
was borne out by the study. The estimates of potential yielded the most 
significant, chi-squares (average 24.47, df=l), well beyond the .001 level. 

In summary, the contingencies with one kind of case outcome (dropout) 
indicate that the. observed data are the poorest predictors, the constructs 
are quite a bit better, and the supra-constructs are the best predictors. 

The most objective data are the least useful (in raw form), and the highest- 
order case judgments are the most useful. The usefulness of these constructs 
lies in their superior predictive power, as has been shown statistically, 
and in the ease with which they can be translated into action in terms of 
what can be done in the case. 
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PART IV* IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
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. Chapter 14 

Some impucasions-of the results 
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The immediate result of Project 681 was a somewhat unique rehabili- 
tation service program established as part of the operations of a public 
school system* 'The service unit of the project took direct responsibility 
for promoting the provision and coordination of rehabilitation services for 
*,he retarded. It was unique in that it had been developed and supported by a 
school system. It reflected a public education concern which went beyond 
traditional school programming. 

Project 681 depended upon the experiences and methodological approaches 
that had been developed in rehabilitation. However, its sources of support 
did not demand that the program justify itself on. purely economical grounds. 

It accepted and attempted to serve all cases irrespective of probable 
financial return for the investment made. It assumed that the service could 
fall under the same rationale of justification - that education represents when 
it is considered to be a right of all people. • 

The philosophy of public education and the ^rehabilitation principle 11 
are not essentially in conflict. Both seek to. promote maximum development 
of human potential. However, historically the public vocational rehabili- 
tation agency structure has been built, sold, and ro-sold on the rationale of 
direct financial return to the taxpayers as one reason for its existence. 

This lias resulted, realistically, • in the establishment of feasibility ■ • .. 
criteria** in order to insure that those receiving service are the ones most 
able to benefit and most able to produce that return. 

Mounting pressure from and concern for the residual not served under 
such a rationale gave added reason for the establishemt of federal suppor 
for research and demonstration projects to develop methods, of serving less 
feasible clients. Whether and how some of the methods so developed can be 
incorporated into the existing Vocational Rehabilitation a ff ncy 
a question yet to be resolved by that agency. The distinction between the 
needs of society and the dictates of economy is crucial *s is well pointed 
out by Sinick in his presidential message to the members of the American 
Rehabilitation Counseling Association. 

This chapter will discuss some of the implications involved in the 
provision of individual services to the retarded and implications in the 
continuation and development of the kind of program demonstrated through the 
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project. (A detailed proposal for establishing a School-Rehabilitation Center 
which resulted from the project is summarized in Chapter 15«) The present 
chapter will consider briefly some possible implications for services for the 
retarded in general, for. special education programs, for school system- 
Divisioh of Vocational Rehabilitation relations, and for* the many, rapidly: 
developing nation-wide programs o.f social action intended to draw more of 
society's "misfits" into the mainstream of social participation. 

v . Implications Relating to Services for Retarded Individuals 

Primary concern should be focused on the use of differential diagnosis 
and upon the development of program and treatment options. The technology 
for more adequate action-directed diagnosis , is available. Case study methods 
which have developed over the past few decades can usually -facilitate . 
differential diagnoses to the extent of establishii^ some fairly sound guesses 
as to why a given person function? in. a retarded manner and, more importantly, 
what can be done to improve his . functional level given the -forces at work. 

Constructive professional leadership should continue to press for 
recognition that classification as "retarded" merely constitutes recognition 
that analytic diagnosis is needed to identify the tap-roots of dysfunction. 
Action-related diagnosis itself should follow the global identification which 
the retarded label represents. The action-diagnosis cannot be made by one 
professional discipline working alone, it cannot be made on the basis of IQ 
score alone, and when made, it cannot be considered to be a once-and-forever 
kind of determination. The purpose of diagnosis should be to derive differ- 
ential courses of action, and these courses heed to be as varied as are the 
reasons for the psycho-socio-educational-vocational phenomenon which we call 
mental retardation. . 

Objectively, society is affluent enough to afford this kind of diagnosis 
and treatment. Perhaps the professions feel they can afford only a gradual 
change from traditional practices because of the extreme complexity of the . 
factors involved. But rigid maintenance of tradition in the face of contira- 
indicating evidence is a luxury society cannot afford. 

A change which is heeded at the outset is a shift from categorization 
by level of teachability (trainable, educable, slow learner) to educational 
classification according to functioning characteristics and possible courses 
of ameliorative action. Effort should direct to precision in specification 
of service needs, not disability descriptive labels. There must be recognition 
of the fact that to be maximally rehabilitative, individual case action may 
have to be simultaneously educational, medical, social, vocational and psycho- 
logical. Excessive piecem9aling of the elements with resulting discoordination 
of effect reduces the habilitative impact of the service investment. 

Results from this project clearly indicate the need for coordination of 
community action in development of program and treatment options. Only a 
third of the project students who were recommended for sheltered workshop 
placement were able to enter a workshop because the service needed was not 
there to be used. Day activity and social development facilities were even 
less developed relative to obvious need. Undoubtedly, even more recommen- 
dations for this type of service would have been made had more facilities been 
available. The value of the investment in diagnosis is directly related to 
the degree to which its resulting recommendations can be fulfilled. 
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Service programs should be developed with consideration of their relation* 
ship to other service programs and. with consideration of the total, population 
• spectrum.. needing, services..' Consideration- -needs • to. be : gi-y^n to .ease p£ : client _ . . ,^ r 
movement among programs* For example, it should be possible for a given 
client to move from a scnool special class to a day activity center to a 
social development program to a sheltered workshop to a competitive job .place*;. 

. ment facility as he .needs to move, without the impediments which may be 
introduced by dissonance in intake criteria at the different stations* ■ 

It is also significant that, the project had little difficulty finding job 
openings and placing students on jobs. This seemed to be facilitated by the 
project's identification with the public schools* Problems were, rather, in 

the area of job adjustment and performance. 4 

• : 

m j> t* » * *» «» J* * - 

. For the type of client served ? placement services needed to be ‘viewed as ,i 

part of a relatively long-term, developmental adjustment and training process, 
not as simply procuring jobs and doing selective job placement. Experience on . j ■ 
actual jobs had to start early in the rehabilitation process. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation ‘'case status" system with, status tt 6* symbolizing the time of 
being "ready for employment 0 proved fundamentally inappropriate to the actual 
management needs, of these cases from the standpoint of creating work readiness. 

These students required long-term supporting services and f ollow-up 
services. Outcome status could not be assumed determined by checking after 
thirty days on a job. Instability in early attempts at adult adjustment can 
be expected to be ‘‘par for the course’* in a population whose disability 
resides in the area of being “unable to conduct themselves and their affairs 

with ordinary prudence.'* 

** * 

The population served by the project has certain inherent limitations 
. which prevent its members from fully utilizing the services available from 
other agencies. These students and their families often show social 
ineptitude which prevents them from responding appropriately to social 
agencies. For instance, they often do not respond to letters or keep appoint- 
ments for interview or testing. An agency often interprets this to mean that 
there is no interest on the part of the client in service* It is assumed 
that a client who is not “motivated” to help himself is hot likely to benefit 
from the investment in time and effort which the professional person must 
make. This may be a valid principle up to a point but it ignores the fact 
that the problems represented by many “hard core 1 * cases are not just instances 
of “personal pain” where the only person hurt is the person himself. These 
people are problems to society as well as to themselves, and society's 
problem is left unresolved when the agent lets the case fade out on the basis 
that his behavior indicates lack of readiness to accept help. 

• ■ -J 




* 

The interpretation that the client's behavior indicates he is not really 
interested in help is not necessarily valid. Other interpretations of the 
dynamics leading to the behavior may be equally or more valid and leave more 
doors open to possible avenues of constructive social action. - For instance, 
looking up a telephone number, calling the counselor, finding out that he's 
not in the office, calling again the next day, and so forth, is just not in 
the “response repertory” of most educable retarded young adults. What may be 
missing as a first order need is goal mediating learning. Once the inter- 
mediate steps are successfully negotiated, what the counseling agent 
operationally defines as motivation may show itself. 
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may be required is more aggressive contact* closer supervision, to 
mak e sure that procedures are followed, through and, most important, day«by ay 
Tnanagem^t- of tegina^ aixl socially inept: persons aperiod ti^e unti^ .... . .. , 
they have achieved a concept of what behavior leads to success# The 
clientele served may often not be capable of making their own decisions and 
following through. Hence, the .establishment of what may be termed case 
managers'* to provide these services* 

Because of rapid social changes that disrupt vocational and social _ 
arrangements- and cause displacement of people, one could expect that marginal 
people will continue to be in need of follow-up service even though they have 
been helped to get a job.. These people are not as versatile or mhlti-potential . • 
as the normal population and could be expected to have much difficux^y 
adapting to new situations. , . 

In addition, young adults in general and educable retarded . teen-agers 
in particular are oriented to immediate gratification and for this reason 
show poor social judgment. They are apt to "burn bridges" prematurely and 
get into unsatisfactory situations. For instance, we found youngsters who 
quit steady and low-paying jobs to' accept higher-paying jobs that -lasted ' 
only a few days:. This suggests need for aggressive follow-up services of 
vulnerable cases through which the client would be periodically interviewed 
whether or not he was doing well on last contact with the agency. 

Follow-up services should also be provided for those who had previously 
refused or rejected services offered to let them know the door to help was 
still*open. Many of the mentally retarded and their parents naively assume 
that once a youngster is out of school his "failure" problems will be over. 

At the point of leaving high school, many parents view their children s 
problems simply and exclusively as inability to read. Much that is written 
in newspapers about the need for remedial reading for unemployed dropouts 
and others picked up in the Job Corps tends to reinforce this perception. 

It takes some time in the "school of hard knocks" before the parents and the 
mentally retarded young adult himself come to realize that he has a vocational 
problem. At a later date, many of these formerly indifferent students would 
be grateful for vocational rehabilitation service help and be interested in 
working with someone with whom they had become familiar. 

The complement of services suggested above, case management and follow-up 
along with prevocational evaluation, work adjustment training and intensive 
placement, and more typically associated with a rehabilitation center than with 
a State Rehabilitation Office. The array of services described goes beyond 
what is offered even in a rehabilitation center in that the case managers are 
also concerned with documentation of eligibility, services and outcome. 
Therefore, what is needed for the vocational rehabilitation of the menially 
retarded is a facility providing the combined services of a Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration state agency and a vocational rehabilitation center. 

The role of the case manager would differ from that of a counselor 
working through a state VRA agency and from a counselor in a comprehensive 
rehabilitation center. It would differ from the State Rehabilitation 
counselor's role in that the case manager would provide intensive, on-the- 
spot-supervision in a training facility. The case manager would be a guidance 
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specialist and delegate irany rehabilitation activities to others* Job 
placements evaluation and training, coordination with schools, and so forth, 
are carried by other staff members in the facility* ~ The writing of summary 
reports-,. prescription of 'services needed, counseling and individual testing 
and decisions for case action would be the kinds of specific duties which 
the case manager would perform* 

The role of the case manager would differ from the counselor in a 
rehabilitation center in that he is also concerned with documentation of 
eligibility for Vocational Rehabilitation Administration services* The case 
manager could also arrange purchase of services such as sheltered workshop 
training* The typical counselor in a rehabilitation center is not in a 
position to do this* ' ‘ - •*. 

In .summary, the mentally retarded special class students were found to 
need more aggressive and intensive vocational rehabilitation services than* - 
that usually provided through a state vocational rehabilitation office* 
Therefore, a rehabilitation facility with a staff of specialists seems needed, 
that is, evaluators, trainers, group workers, placement coordinators* However, 
this should be supplemented by a case manager who carries on the combined 
function of a counselor in a rehabilitation center and a counselor in a state 
vocational rehabilitation agency in order to provide close supervision and 
documentation* 

Implications Relating to Project 681 Program Continuation 

Most retarded students are not ready for serious consideration of 
permanent employment until the completion of at least the equivalent of a 
high school education* The vast majority of non-retarded students do not 
successfully enter the labor force until they have completed the minimum of 
a high school program* It is unrealistic to expect the retarded to do so 
at any earlier age* Programs involving job placement of the retarded may 
frequently be initiated before the time of high school graduation, but they 
should be considered as training and preparation programs* Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agency cases of retarded students closed as "rehabilitated" before the 
age of eighteen may be suspect of unstable outcome* It would be more reason- 
able in terms of probabilities of outcome to monitor all cases until the age 
of twenty-one as a minimum* ... 

Vocational Rehabilitation agencies seek to promote school responsibility 
for training and preparation of the retarded* In many instances, they do this 
by urging schools to keep retarded students as long as possible before making 
referral to Vocational Rehabilitation. They often exert this pressure in 
principle without sufficient regard for the school's problems in the individual 
case* The consequence of this procedure is that the schools give the 
Vocational Rehabilitation counselor the list of students about to be 
terminated* However, the alternative of involving a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor in the placement of students on part-time jobs while the student is 
still enrolled in secondary school half days may also constitute a kind of 
abandonment of school responsibility* There is still a question of whether 
retarded students are really ready for this stage in life movement or whether 
there should be a school program that carries thee further in the kind of 




learning which they may need to consolidate their grasp of fundamental . 
adjustment- re la ted knowledge* This may be particularly true of those clients 
, who are retarded because of. spc^l.deprtvationr/ . , r , v y : , 

A significant result of Project 681 was the gradual change in the 
attitudes of referring schools toward continuing to, assist in the students* 
training* Initially, referrals were made on the assumption that the student 
. would never again return to the referring school* Gradually more and more 
students were recommended to return to school programs for further experience, 
.maturation and training after a period of evaluation and guidance in. the 
project* “in many cases it was possible to make specific recommendations for 
program modification back at the referring school* Schools came to accept . 
the project as a vehicle for evaluation and planning* It is interesting that 
the number of referrals increased rather than decreased as a result* It 
seemed that the schools were actually more interested in knowing what might 
be done to help the student than in relieving themselves of problems. 

By the end of the project, a major area of concern was how to be more 
effective in working directly with the teachers in the home schools* During 
* its three and a half years of- operation, project influence had resulted in. 
the continuation of many special class students in school who, without this 
evaluation-guidance intervention, would have dropped out* The obvious next 
step was for the project to contribute more directly and usefully in the 
development of the school program for these students* This seemed to indicate 
that project staff should assume more initiative in follow-up of students 
returned to school programs and in consultation with the school staff* It 
is through this kind of interaction that new program possibilities are most 
likely to be developed* Curriculum guides are useful as devices for setting 
a frame of reference but they cannot equal in effect direct interaction 
around individual cases* 

Continuation and development of benefits realized through the project 
involves at least three realms of service enablements (1) services provided 
directly by the project, (2) services purchased for individual cases, and 
(3) services provided through coordination with other programs* 

The place and value of the first area appears to have been relatively 
well substantiated by the project* In fact, it would be difficult to 
■ discontinue the program developed through Project 681 without community dismay* 

It would also be difficult to discontinue such a program within the school 
system without protest from the junior and senior high school staffs who 
have come to depend upon this resource* 

The second area, purchased services, primarily involves a Vocational 
Rehabilitation authorization of funds for individual case services* This 
means is, of course, dependent upon the availability of vendable services 
within the community* Dependence upon this mechanism is affected by the 
extant to which service needs cannot be met directly within the unit* 

The third area, that of coordination with other community programs, is 
likely to be the most productive area of future development* This may be in 
terms of cooperative arrangements between school systems and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agencies, between a “school system and other school systems, or between 
school systems and other community agencies involved in rehabilitation work* 



Implications Relating to Special Education Programs 



. Whan the agencjr 2 
directly involved in " 



resppnsible for the apseial education program becomes 
4 to fit the" product of its" lonig-tem effort into 



- the adult social milieu for which the education was to have prepaid him, it 
is inescapably confronted with the errors or meiits of ?.ts practices. .. The 
direct involvement of the school in job training and placement helps to keep 
ultimate objectives ■ in focus® One of the great dangers in Education seems 
to be the ease with which intermediate skill and course content goals become 
reified as ends in themselves. 



• In a way, the fact that some students are retarded is evidence for the 
proposition that, for them , the conventional educational system has been . 
weighed and found wanting. Basic learning principles such as those posited 
in the* systems «of H’ ",!, Mowrer, and Skinner, are probably as adequate for 
use with the retarded as with the normal student because they transcend the 
factor of individual differences in ability to learn. Many of the vested 
methods of education, in contrast, are predicted upon "normal* educability. 
These methods need re-examination in the light of their effectiveness and 
appropriateness for a retarded population. 



The methods of conventional education are built upon a particular 
hierarchy of skills. This hierarchy breaks down with the retarded, 
especially in the area of reading. In the Later elementary and the secondary 
years, the acquisition of new learning and of additional skills is dependent 
upon reasonably fluent reading skill. Since most of the retarded read at no 
better than the fourth grade level by the time they reach senior high school, 
and since some of them have no usable reading skill* they cannot be ejected 
to use printed material as the major learning tool. This fact is recognized 
by special education, but substitute learning avenues are far from being 
developed® 

Instead of developing alternative learning methods, the tendency in 
special education has been to present the regular curriculum at a slower 
pace to smaller class groups to permit more individual attention. Books 
are usually selected at a reading level which approximates the child's 
mental age rather than his chronological age. While these minimal, 
relatively mechanical adjustments may have their point, they do not go far 
enough. The inadequacies of mental age as a guide for. selecting courses of 
teaching action have been pointed out by Reynolds (1965). Such procedures 
may be effective for those retarded who function close to the normal range, 
though this is questionable, but they are inadequate for salvaging those 
children whose characteristics place them beyond the reach of "watered-down” 
traditional procedures. 



The various industrial arts .and home economics sequences are often 
viewed as avenues of escape from the frustrating demands ox* an "academic" 
curriculum. However, these programs too often assume a higher degree of 
reading skill than actually exists and assume the ability to rapidly absorb 
abstract scientific concepts. A re-orientation in teaching methods is 
needed in these areas as well as in the "academic" areas to enable them to 
meet the needs of retarded students more adequately. 



There is substantial evidence that the retarded are capable of acquiring 
more non-reading4skill learning than they are found to have actually acquired* 
The extent to which certain children shift in IQ scores, behavior, and 
motivation when nbanixij^^ ai*©- made; available to theta (witness 

the impact of a paycheck) is telling evidence that some of their potentialities 
have been untapped during their previous educational experiences* It' is thus 
urgently incumbent upon special education to "develop learning tools which can 
effectively enable learning, by stiidcnts who have already shown that they \ 
learn poorly by conventional methods* The conventional skill hierarchy must 
be recognized as convenient, but not sacred* 

The reliance upon the conventional skill hierarchy is only one index 
of the extent- to which conventional education Is based, upon an abstract 
verbal- conceptual approach* The text and lecture method, which is a verbal 
and- vicarious substitute for the direct learning experiences, of life, has, 

* been a favored method in Conventional education* In special education, carried 
out as it is by people trained first of all in general education and in 
classrooms with desks and workbooks, the verbal-conceptual method is some- 
times modified but not often really replaced. There is a circularity in the 
definition of who- is retarded; retarded students are those who do not learn 
well in conventional verbal-conceptual education, and consequently retarded 
people are. those for whom the conventional verbal-abstract method is often 
inadequate* Special education has not produced a basic method which educates 
the retarded as effectively as the abstract verbal-conceptual method does the 
non-retarded* The task of achieving a methodological breakthrough is urgently 
incumbent upon special education. 

The experiences and findings of the project document the invalidity of 
providing only one type of supportive help. The traditional special class may 
fill the need for some but not for others, and teaching objectives for one 
child may need to be quite different from the objectives for another. This 
makes curriculum writing difficult. However, under the influence of a 
commitment to independent living, the Minneapolis school system 1 s special 
education curriculum guide is now taking a form, which highlights the compre- 
hensive, habilitative objectives of the program. Emphasis is on shaping 
behavior which will facilitate: adjustment in the broad range of demands 
Which being an adult and a worker imposes. In this light, skill in the 
management of practical life tasks and interpersonal relations assumes 
greater importance than knowing the rules of formal grammar or how to add, 
subtract and divide. Emphasis is on bringing the pupil to a stage of work-’ 
readiness by the . completion of. his formal school program. With this 
orientation, the curriculum becomes a means of promoting development in 
broad aspects of adjustment with the end objective being maximum self- 
sufficiency, not possession of a body of information to be memorized and 
parroted back on demand. 

.In summary, it is apparent that special education must move beyond 
the methods of conventional education If it is to meet the needs of its 
students. Perhaps one reason for the immutability of educational tradition 
is that until recently, society did not seriously intend education to be 
universal. * A very large drop-out rate was tolerable, and those who could 
not profit from the conventional approach could be eliminated from school 
without much disturbance to themselves or to society. Now, however, a 




drop-out rate over is cause for alarm to society, and the individuals 
who drop out are denied access to that majority of life which requires a, high 
school diploma. The conventional methods of education are inappropriate to 
or even unusable bya growing ’proportion jaf ;the student body, and this, ought 
to piromote serious re-examination of education's methods. These students who 
are in trouble include not only those who are retarded, even by the definition 
used in this report. The sociologically disadvantaged are also. in trouble, . 
and in essentially the same way. Society is beginning to demand of education 
that it meet the needs of the students who could formerly be eliminated 
without challenge- from the educational process on the grounds that they did 
not fit the conventional educational methods. Special- education* being less 
method and system bound than regular education, may be abl^.to help provide 
some , of the leadership and innovation for the' breakthrough needed in 
educational methods. 



School System - Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Relations 

Project 681 was a demonstration of one kind of school-Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation relationship. It was. intermediate between the 
historic operation of a DVR Branch Office in the school facility which bad 
existed since 1935 > and the envisioned School-Rehabilitation Center operation 
described in Chapter 1 5. Some implications for school-DVR relations can be 
drawn from the project* s experience. 

One implication has to do with the difference between rehabilitative 
results and their documentation. Project 68l placed many retarded adolescents 
in employment. Extensive vocational diagnostic services were provided and 
many of the students were also given prevocational training. The clientele 
were the kind which is eligible for DVR service, and they were unquestionably 
vocationally rehabilitated by any standards. Yet fifty of these cases did 
not appear as part of the Rehabilitation agency* s statistics. The loss in 
credit was due to the fact that the traditional documentation was. too cumber- 
some to keep pace with events and too physically separate from project 
activities to keep abreast of developments. This problem was not fully solved 
by the end of Project 681. It remained possible for a service agency to 
accomplish its results at such a rate that its results could not receive the 
documentation in advance which is inherent to the state agency's way of 
operating. The implication is that the documentation system must adapt so as 
to reflect technological progress, not that thie rate of client service should 
be geared to the pace of documentation practices. 

Another implication has to do with the physical union of the two agencies. 
This is akin to the foregoing discussion of documentation. A counselor who is 
housed in an agency which is physically separate from the agency which serves 
the client on a daily basis, even a counselor who is conscientious and alert, 
is at a disadvantage in dealing with fast-breaking case action. This obviously 
implies that the DVR counselor might be more effective if he were an integral 
part of the service agency team, bringing his skills and his official agency 
capabilities with him. The special education output of a large city school 
system can easily fill several Division of Vocational Rehabilitation caseloads. 
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A third implication has to do with the interchange of technological 
developments. When Project 681 began, it imported rehabilitation skills and 
outlooks into the school system. This enabled a school system to attempt 
and accomplish things which schools had not done before. As the project 
went forward, it developed a hybrid school-rehabilitation technology which 
surpassed both of its parents in this expanding service area. The projects 
technological developments then began to diffuse back to the State Rehabili- 
tation agency as well as to the special education program. The implication 
of this is that fusion of efforts of this sort leads to advanoes in the 
technologies of both parent agencies. Further, demonstration of program 
innovations makes technological advances acceptable to social institutions 
which are typically highly conservative. 



Implications Relating to Social Action Programs 



The development of programs of social action is a matter upon which the 
technology of rehabilitation in general, and of Project 681 in particular, 
may have some bearing. In order to give meaning to that statement, some of 
society^ emerging programs will be used to illustrate a common denominator 
of need and technology. 

One such program is usually called something like Youth Development. 

The concern of these programs is with youth who are inadequate against the 
mixed criteria of late adolescence: school appropriateness (drop-out), 

social competence (delinquency), and economic competence (youth unemployment ) . 
This social action program has just begun to grapple with programs for its 
clientele. It is finding that the problems of a large proportion of its 
population are the same problems which are found in the majority of the 
retarded population. 

As it is not true that all of the retarded are deficient in intellect, 
so it is not true that the Youth Development population will all be intel- 
lectually normal. Disregarding the psychometric extremes, the Youth 
Development population can not be distinguished from the school-identified 
retarded population in many cases. The reasons for being classified into 
one population or the other are mostly administrative, and the reasons for 
being classified into either population are largely common to both popula- 
tions. Many of the effective treatment techniques are common to the two 
populations. This commonality will, in the short run, lead to the develop- 
ment of two separate but quite parallel social action programs having much 
similarity in practice and clientele. One may hope that the programs will 
be complementary rather than duplicative, and that the newer will profit 
from technological development of the older. 

Another social aotion program which is becoming established is that 
of manpower development. This program has proceeded with a minimum of new 
conceptual development, being predicated upon a population lacking skill 
only, and being dependent upon screening and guidance techniques whioh 
require general normality of the client. The experience of this program 
has been that a good many of the applicants who most need service are not 
able to qualify for it, either by lacking the self direction to persist in 
application or (more commonly) by lacking tested evidence of training 
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potential. In a sense, these are people who are retarded against the adult 
criteria of competence, whether or not they were retarded against the 
educational criterion. The large sub-group of the manpower development 
population who remain un rehabilitated contains a significant number of people 
who are inadequate in general economic adaptive ability, and whose problem 
is something other than the lack of a specific job skill. Their needs, and 
the effective treatment of their needs, may conform closely to a rehabilita- 
tion pattern which best serves the retarded. 

A final social action program is the emerging war on poverty. Some 
conceptual development has taken place in this program, in that reference 
is often made to the co— use of existing programs. It is at this writing too 
early to forecast the course of the war's future. There is recognition of 
the overlap of some of the* war's target population with the populations of 
other social action programs, such as those of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
of programs for the retarded. This recognition is stated in terms of there 
being a large number of rehabilitation agency clients among the war's target 
population. There is, as yet, little recognition of the commonality of the 
populations' "real problems in the case," in contrast to the administrative 
categorization of the person into the caseload of one cr another agency. 

The recognition of the appropriateness of rehabilitation techniques, many 
of them developed for use of the retarded, is growing. Here also one may 
hope that tooling up may bo aided by the recognition of common problems and 
techniques. 

The technology of rehabilitation, especially that part which arises 
from work with people who have general handicaps such as retardation, does 
have useful contributions to offer other social action programs. The programs 
discussed above are programs of rehabilitation, regardless of eligibility 
label and without regard to the formal title of the agency. 

Soon (perhaps in a decade; cultural change is accelerating), society 
will be forced to realign its service agency structure Theoretically, this 
realignment is possible now. It is actually done on a case^by-case basis. 

A client comes to the attention of a social agency, and is accepted or 
rejected on the basis of a formal problem, such as a physical handicap or 
mental retardation. Once he is accepted, if the agency is flexible and . 
alert in its diagnosis, he is treated on the basis of his individual 
problems and situation. The treatment basis is seldom in one-to-one 
correspondence to his formal problem, the one which made him eligible for 
service. 

Thus we have a sociological complex, one aspect of which is mental 
retardation, one aspect of which is school drop-out, one aspect of which is 
delinquency , one aspect of which is vocational non-adaptation, one aspect of 
which is social dependency, one r jpeot of which is poverty, one aspect of 
which is the difference between physical defect and handicap. Society has 
traditionally dealt with each aspect as though it were a separate problem 
unrelated to the other aspects. Analysis of individual people in trouble 
seems to indicate that there is a deep— running commonality to these aspects. 
Saying that these people have multiple problems does not really come to grips 
with that commonality, and is best viewed as a temporary expedient adapted 
to society's traditional service structure. 

r 
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PROPOSAL FOR A SCHOOL-REHABILITATION CENTER 



As a result of Project 631, a proposal for a special School-Rehabilitation 
Center was prepared in February, 1964, It was based upon the project's 
experience and findings and upon the work that had been done in curriculum 
planning. Since the project'’ s conclusion, efforts luve been focused on 
establishing this Center, and it is presently in its first stage, of operation* 

The purpose of the special School-Rehabilitation Center proposal was to 
test the feasibility of moving further in the integration of school and 
rehabilitation resources to maximize effective service ^ind program development 
for the handicapped. Emphasis was to continue on demonstration and program 
evaluation research rather than on research dealing with causative or diag- 
nostic factors in themselves. Underlying this was the feeling that there was 
in this area adequate evidence of the kinds of factors which caused problems , 
for these people and that fruitful efforts could best be focused on direct 
attempts to alleviate these effects. 

Project 681 had been able to provide services not offered before by the 
school to retarded students. These needed to be continued and improved. Many 
more students needed similar services, including a number of special education 
students in classifications other than retarded. Increased involvement and 
effectiveness of rehabilitation methods and technology wa s needed which would 
continue to result in direct feedback to the school curriculum. The school 
rehabilitation facility which had been founded in the project could be 
developed as a means of getting maximum involvement of school and Vocational 
Rehabilitation personnel at the same time, while yet maintaining their 
independent identities. Continued follow-up of cases was needed to determine 
effects of the program and to study such things as age factors and the effects 
of our rapidly changing economy. 

The proposal provided expansion both in terms of number of students served 
and in the range and quality of services offered. The project had been able 
to serve certain segments of the retarded student population. The proposed 
facility was designed to handle all retarded students in need of this service. 
Also, it was to be made available to other handicapped students - those with 
emotional, hearing, orthopedic, speech, and vision disabilities - in need of 
this kind of intensive service. 

Another major difference between the project and the proposed School- 
Rehabilitation Center was the inclusion of new work areas within the Center 
which would closely resemble those in competitive employment. Thus a student 
would not need to make the abrupt transition from closely supervised work 
samples in the school laboratories to a competitive job. Rather, he could be 
moved, as he made progress in training, from this one-tc-one supervised work 
situation in the laboratory through increasingly demanding jobs in work areas 
within the Center. These would include production work, building maintenance, 
and work in a coffee shop operation. 

Referrals were to be coordinated by the Special Education Program Coordi- 
nators (of students with mental, hearing, orthopedic, speech, vision, and 
special learning disabilities) and by the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation (DVR) counselors. Figure 6 stows relationship of SRC to the normal 
sequence of special class placement possibilities and evaluation check points. 
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Figure 6 

Special Class Placement Possibilities and Evaluation Check Points 
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Services were to include! 

EVALUATION: 

vocational-educational (evaluation of school achievement, work 

readiness and training or placement 
possibilities) 

psychological-social (evaluation of individual and family dynamics) 

TRAINING! 

personal adjustment and work readiness training 
situational counseling 
vocational training and tryout 

non-competitive work training - private work projects 

PLACEMENT! 

competitive jobs - job stations - on-the-job training 
non-competitive placements 

FOLLOW-UP 

individual follow-up services 

evaluative research and development functions 

Students would first receive roost of their evaluation and training in 
work laboratories* Here the emphasis was on supportive-permissive supervision 
on individual work samples that would not unduly strain their abilities and 
tolerances* As capacity for independent work increased the student would 
spend more time in the work areas - such as production, food and building 
services - that came as close as possible to actual job conditions in the 
community* The supervision here would be active and demanding, the atmosphere 
one of concern for group achievement, and the tasks those that stress teamwork 
and the development of cooperative work behavior* 

The types of training programs to be offered at the Center included! 

Food services - dishwasher, kitchen helper, bus boy, waitress, cook 
Auto services - car washer, station attendant, parking lot attendant 
Mechanical repair services - bicycle repairman, shoe repairman, skate 

sharpener 

Production services - assembler, packager, laundry worker, power 

sewing machine operator, factory operative 
Domestic services - domestic worker, child care worker 
Home maintenance services - yard worker, houseman, painting, 

decorating and minor repairman 

Building maintenance services - janitor, fireman, fourth-class engineer 
Clerical services - messenger, stock clerk, cashier 
Institutional services - hospital aide, nurse's aide 

As a student became ready, he would be moved to a competitive job place- 
ment in the community, usually on a part-time basis with part of his schedule 
continuing at the Center* These placement stations would continue to function 
as an extension of the Center's program of training and evaluation* 



Students unready to meet competitive job demands might benefit from 
relatively long-term preparation training in the Center. Others could profit 
from supervised training on work projects in their homes (see “Private Work 
Projects for Youth Development 1 * in Appendix 4), Others would be channeled 
to workshops* -day care centers and other community resources. 

Experience from Project 681 had shown that many of these students 
voluntarily kept in touch with staff members and returned periodically for 
additional aid or guidance. It was proposed that former students from the 
Center would be contacted at least once a year until they were twenty-one. 

In addition, samples of former cases when they reached ages over twenty-one 
would be relocated and their situations evaluated. 

It was estimated that the School-Rehabilitation Center would eventually 
have an annual (l case load' 1 of approximately 800 to 900 handicapped clients 
who would be in various stages of preparation for transition from school 
attendance to community placement. It was anticipated that space would be 
needed to be provided for enrollment of as many as 100 of these students at 
the School-Rehabilitation Center at any one time and that as many as 200 
different students might be attending there for varying periods at one time 
or another during a year. 

The possibility was also considered that other school districts in 
Hennepin County might wish to utilize the Center for some of their students 
and that the Minneapolis Youth Development Project might wish to utilize the 
service potential of the program for certain of its clients. This would, 
of course, affect the size and the development of the program, particularly 
the work-evaluation service aspects. 

It was planned that the program would not be selecting just the ”creara w 
(or the most feasible) for service. The long-range objective was to assume 
planning and placement responsibility for cases in need of special 
education-rehabilitation services. This meant that the program would try 
to adjust service or find help for the client whose personal-social adjust- 
ment problems impeded employability* And it meant that tbs program would 
represent a fixed point of referral for a coming-and-golng population and 
for other community agencies serving the handicapped. 



Chapter 16 
SUMMARY 

Project 681 was initiated because of a concern for expanded development 
of special education and rehabilitation services for the retarded* The project 
was designed to explore for methods of operating which sight alleviate deficiencies 
in traditional school-rehabilitation functioning, including! (1) the problem 
that conventional provision of service rested too heavily on the assumption of 
follow-through by the client or his parent, (2) the problem that keying rehabili- 
tation service to the end of the high school period tended to miss the majority 
of the retarded because of their high drop-out rate, (3) the problem of limited 
rehabilitation services available through purchase, (4) the problem that many 
retardates needing help could not be made employable in relatively short periods 
of time or by one agency working alone, and (5) the problem that the community 
had no central reference point for all agencies to find out what had transpired 
with a particular retardate and what might be planned for him in the future* 

The specific purposes of the project were! 

1* To demonstrate and evaluate types of program and training which could 
be promoted or set up within a public school framework to best serve the purpose 
of effectively preparing adolescent retarded for employment and community 
responsibility* 

2* To use findings of the research to gain understanding of the problems 
and to develop practices calculated to result in maximum benefit for the retarded* 

3« To facilitate coordination of community services directed to common 
goals of promoting the occupational adjustment of the retarded* 

4* To develop basic information and techniques for promoting the vocational 
adjustment of retarded students which might be put to use in rural or less 
populated areas* * 

The project ran from September, i960 through August, 1964* During this 
time, it served over 500 retarded students in its demonstration unit* In addition, 
it located and interviewed some 400 former special class students who had left 
school in the three years immediately before the project began* The project 
also worked with over 200 other students in special studies* 

The project was thus somewhat divided into service and research functions 
although the two were never totally separated* The primary purpose of the 
demonstration unit was to demonstrate effective services* Part of the research 
function was to evaluate these services, and part of the research function was 
addressed to the study of basic problems the project was designed to explore* 

The staff of the project, in addition to the project director who was the 
consultant for the school system in special education and rehabilitation, 
consisted oft 

A project coordinator - who supervised the program and was responsible to 
the project director for coordinating and carrying out both the research and 
the service aspects* 

A worker - who did intake and transmitted information within the unit 
and who provided personal and family counseling through interviews and inter- 
pretation to parents, schools and agencies* 



Two laboratory supervisors - in charge of work laboratories where they 
evaluated work readiness through job samples and tryouts, provided individual 
training, and supervised simulated work projects. 

A special teacher - who worked in a classroom with group work, group 
testing, and the development of realistic, vocationally-related curriculum. 

A work coordinator - who placed students on jobs in the community, supervised 
and evaluated them at work, and conducted a general job orientation and guidance 
session with all students in the project once a day* 

Two resear ch workers/ psychologists - who did psychological studies, took 
part in developing and evaluating operations and procedures, and conducted 
evaluative and survey research. 

The Research Sub-Studies of the Project 

Project 681 involved a program of studies which grew out of continuing 
efforts to improve service’ provisions and which all bear upon the characteristics 
of the mentally retarded. Research functions of the project were begun with a 
comprehensive follow-up study of former students. An attempt was made to contact 
the entire population of the Minneapolis Public Schools* educable special class 
students who graduated or terminated their education from 1957 to i960. Personal 
interviews were conducted with 91$, or 385, of the 423 former students (and/or 
parents). The interviews covered questions concerning: reasons for leaving 
school, work history since leaving school, present employment status, health 
status, and certain specific personal information. 

The population comprised about two-thirds males and one-sixth non-white 
students. The average Binet Scale scores for the entire group was 73? the 
average Wechsler Pull Scale score was 76. The majority of these former students 
were not able to read beyond the fourth-grade level. They came from economically 
poor backgrounds and lived in areas of the city where juvenile delinquency rates 
were high. 

Almost half of the subjects were holding full-time jobs, or were in the 
armed forces, or were housewives at the time of being interviewed. However, 
only 23# could be rated as successful when multiple considerations such as ‘ 
vocational and marital stability, level of wages earned, independence and crin»i 
record were considered. Almost all of the employed were working in unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs. Kitchen help, machine operators and laborers made up 73$ 
of the jobs held by boys. Kitchen help, waitresses, machine operators and 
unskilled factory workers made up 92# of jobs held by girls. 

teas than one-half of the subjects had been clients of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation agency. Of those referred to Vocational Rehabilitation, a majority 
had already been closed or rejected from service by the time of follow-up. Of 
'those closed by Vocational Rehabilitation as rehabilitated, 79# were in full-time 
employment, in the armed forces, or were housewives. Of those rejected for 
service, 56# were in one of the satisfactory employment categories mentioned above. 

Sixty— five percent of these students had not finished school, and many felt 

t*h9y had bun forcod to leave school# Many wished they had had more schooling 
and over one-third of these students said they were making plans to get further 
education or training. 
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A second study was called " the Vocational Study ,” Working with the 
Minneapolis Vocatiori&l High School and Technical Institute, the project did 
systeiruitic study of the program offered there for the retarded. Thi3 program 
had been in existence since 19li6, and bad served many of the special class 
student? who later showed the most adequate vocational adjustment. However, in 
recent years, fewer and fewer special class students Were able to gain entry or 
compete successfully in the trade offerings of Vocational High School because 
of the growing level of difficulty of thete courses. 

It was found that methods of selecting retarded students for a trade school 
program could be improved so that accurate prediction of survival in training 
would be increased. However, the rate of survival in trade ^school training 
remained so low as to reader questionable the appropriateness of this kind of 
training for the retarded. 

Studies of IQ di stribution, reliabilities and relationships were made. 

IQ scores, as such, were de-emphasiaed in serving students in the project. 
Inter-test correlations between Binei scales and between Binet and Wechsler 
scales ran from .1*3 to .68. Using tho standard classification system (IQ *80-89 
dull normal, 70-79 borderline, and below 69 mentally defective), it was found 
that only 31* of the students kept the same classification on subsequent 
testing. It was concluded that IQ scores of students in this special class 
population were unstable and could not be used with confidence for prediction 
of individual potential. 



The broadest population studies undertaken by Project 681 were "the 
Borderline Study . 11 a study of students who functioned as retarded but who 
scored high p sychometrically, and " the Ninth Grade Study, w an analysis of the 
characteristics, problems, potentials, and possible courses of rehabilitation 
of the students in the entire 1962-63 ninth grade level special classes for 
the retarded (N-138). 

A striking feature of this special class population was its sociological 
identity: of the ninth grade students, 6$% lived in the sociologically deteri- 

orated central area of the city where 27% of the . city 8 s juvenile population 
lived. A fourth of the students came from homes which were actively anti-school, 
or had relationships with the schdpl which were destructive of the student* s 

personal integration and which seriously interfered with school attendance or 
acceptance. 



group showed potential for academic benefit 
school, yet a third later dropped out before 
showed potential for social development 
About 80$ showed potential for competitive 
fourths of the remainder showed potential for 



Two-thirds of the ninth grade 
from the completion of senior high 
finishing tent" grade. Nearly 90% 
throughout a senior high program, 
employment in adulthood, and three* 
terminal sheltered employment. 

Another study from a somewhat different viewpoint involved analysis of 
student and pare nt self-reports during project intake interviews. Interviews 
with students entering the projects service unit were recorded on a standard- 
ized intake interview form, and a parallel form was used to record the parent 
interviews. Educational history and attitudes, family-related activities, 
competence in travel and self-care, social competence including peer relations 
and delinquency, health, and work experience and plans were areas of inquiry. 

In general, parents tended to be more accurate and reliable in the infor- 
mation they gave, but also quite often negative in talking about the students. 
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Both students and parents tended to be cautious about job plans, with over half 
of the parents stating they did not know what kind of work the student should 
go into. Nine out of ten parents felt the student still needed further 
schooling or training of some type. Equally often mentioned by the parents as 
something the students needed was attention, patience, and guidance from an 
understanding person. 

The Service Program of the Demonstration Unit 

The demonstration unit of the project was set up to provide an in-school 
facility for prevocational evaluation, planning and training. It was felt that 
such a service could aid education by developing better means for the schools 
to assess the work/ training potential of the retarded, and at the same time aid 
rehabilitation through more effective u* -lization of school resources. 

The unit was able to handle up to forty students at one time. They were 
usually divided into three groups for scheduling to a classroom and two work 
laboratories. One of the laboratories was concentrated in the mechanical- 
manipulative area and the other was focused on service-clerical work. All of 
the students spent time in all three rooms. Typically, at a given time, about 
ten students would be in the unit for initial evaluation and the others, who 
had been through the initial two-week evaluation period, would be continuing 
in the unit for work experience /training. Several other students would be out 
on jobs under the unit’s supervision. 

Students were referred to the unit when they were considered by their 
school counselors and teachers as ready or about to leave school. They were 
usually of age sixteen to twenty-one, although some younger were occasionally 
seen. All referrals were accepted for evaluation, thus no selection methods 
were used. The goal was to attempt to serve all referred. 

Upon entering the unit, the student, as well as his parents* would be 
interviewed by the unit worker. He then moved into the initial evaluation 
process, which consisted of group observation and testing, tryouts in the work 
laboratories, psychological study, and review of school and other information. 
Orientation of the staff was on assessment of the student’s needs rather than 
on whether or not he would fit into the project’s established training program. 

At the end of the evaluation period, a case staffing was held and was 
usually attended by members of other agencies also involved. Results of the 
observations, tests and job tryouts were presented and discussed. A free 
exchange of opinion was promoted. As a result, recommendations were reached 
such as: 

Continuance in the unit for work experience/training 
Return or entry into some other school program 
Immediate placement 
Referral to community resource 

Results, with recommendations, were interpreted to the student and to the 
parents. The parents* reaction and direction was sought just as their help in 
X lanning had been sought at the time of initial contact. 

Students who continued in the unit received an individualized program of 
job preparation, training and tryout placement in competitive jobs. In the work 
laboratories students were given individualized assignments, and areas were 
, ; gqpanded or developed in response to the kinds of jobs availabe. At the same 
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time, common factors such as work habits and attitudes, grooming and personal 
cleanliness, persistence and stamina were emphasized. Individual tutoring 
programs aimed at specific purposes were developed as needed by the students. 

Training, in practice, overlapped guidance because the students learned 
more from the interpretation of their performance in actual situations than 
from formal test results or verbal counseling alone. Counseling was both 
verbal and situational through direct experience, group interactions and 
environmental manipulations which gave the student opportunity to test reality 
by working through concrete situations. Free feedback of reaction from peers 
and staff was encouraged. Models of reactive and supervisory action were 
charted which attempted to reinforce desired behavior patterns. 

Almost all students who continued in the project for training were eventually 
placed on competitive jobs in the community for an actual work tryout. Job place- 
ment was viewed as an extention of the project's evaluation and training program. 

It was early and easily seen that just as evaluation could not be viewed as a 
once and forever determination, job placement could not be viewed as the solution 
to the needs of these students. A broader concept of "placement service" rather than 
jpb placement needed to be developed. Efforts were made to place students on a 
variety of jobs for experience, to upgrade them thi*ough a series of jobs wherever 
possible, and to continue to work with them over a long period of time. 



Students who, after initial evaluation, were judged unready for vocational 
f training and who were returned or entered some other school program, were 

l expected to be re-referrals at a later time and their school progress was . 

followed. 

it 

| Students who left for immediate jobs or referral to community resources 

; were contacted regularly to determine their status and follow-through on plans. 

Many of them returned voluntarily to the unit for additional evaluation or aid. 
It became obvious that continued follow-up contact in all cases was performing a 
f. very essential service function in addition to the evaluative-research function 

■ it was designed to provide. Follow-up, since it was done by the staff itself, 

[ produced direct feedback to the project's program. Students who returned to the 

j pro ject provided valuable comparison between initial and subsequent evaluation 

| and, in many cases, a base for measuring the program's progress in meeting the 

1 needs of its clients. 









By the end of the projct, 603 students had received some degree of service 
from the demonstration unit. In considering their status as of November, 1964, 
two results were discussed. One of these results was that evaluation in the unit 
seemed , to result in continuations or further trial of many students in school. 
This was considered to be of particular significance because of the referral 
requirement that the student be about to drop out of school. The second result 
was that the project's program had been able to help a majority of other students 
into at least temporary job experience. 

Of the 603 students, 34 were in the project unit in November, 1964, 244 had 
been returned to school and the remaining 325 were out of school. The students 
in school will gradually be re-referred to the unit, as they complete or are no 
longer able to profit from the programs in which they have been placed. Since 
age was one of the factors found related to a positive employment outcome, these 
students should be in a better position to compete in the adult world, because 
of added maturity, when they were next referred to the unit for transitional 
services. 
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Of the 325 out-of-school cases who had been solved by the project, 122 
were working. In competitive employment as of November, 1964* If the students 
we wore unable to contact (left the city, deceased, and unable- to-locate grcaps) 
are disregarded, and if students in sheltered employment, housewife, and 
military groups are considered employed in the broad sense, then 52$ «f the 
project* s former students can be said to be employed* It should be noted that 
this figure is higher than that for the basic follow-up group (students who 
left school during iho three years prior to the project) even though that group 
contained all special class students whereas the project did not include the 
immediately placeable students who were not referred to the project for services* 
Also, the basic follow-up students were on the average two years older at the 
time of contact than the project students and thus would be expected to have 
achieved a greater degree of vocational success * 

Many more of those students now classified as "not working and not in school" 
had had at least temporary job experience because of the services of the project 
staff* It would be unwise to consider full-time competitive employment as the 
only, goal to be striven for, however, because for many individuals this is 
unrealistic* The routing of such individuals to appropriate agencies (workshops, 
day care centers, et cetera) was also a service of the project. 

An important feature of the project was the close contact maintained with 
former students* No cases were "closed" by the project, and many students 
returned to the unit several times, particularly for job support and further 
placement aid* A follow-up study was made each summer of all out-of-school 
cases* This procedure revealed the frequent change of status of the individuals 
in this population, and underscored the instability of statistics based upon 
* information gained at a single point in time* Concern was focused more upon 
the long-range patterns which emerged. If return to school and utilization of 
community resources are considered desirable outcomes, 70$ of the cases show a 
positive outcome* 



Some Implications 



Project 681 was essentially a rehabilitation service program established 
as part of .a public school system* It reflected the philosophy of the; public 
school system in that it attempted to meet the needs of all its students* It 
differed from a state rehabilitation agency in that it did not have to so much 
justify its services on the basis of financial return to taxpayers and thus did 
not have to select those clients most able to produce that return* 

The implications drawn from the experience of working with a total population 
of retarded youth are many and varied* In regard to the provision of services to 
retarded individuals, the first important element was a sound, action-related, 
differential diagnosis - that is, a diagnosis which made fairly valid guesses as 
to why a given person functioned as retarded and, more importantly, what could be 
done to improve his functioning* The purpose of diagnosis had to be to derive 
differential courses of action, and these courses needed 'to be as varied as are 
the reasons for the psycho-socio-educational-vocational .phenomenon which we call 
mental retardation. 

It is significant, and perhaps contrary to expectations, that the project 
had little difficulty finding jobs for its students, perhaps because of its 
identification with the public schools. Considerable difficulty was encountered, 
however, in securing placement in sheltered workshop and day activity-social 
development facilities because the number of students needing such services 
far outstripped the number of such facilities available. 
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For those students placed on jobs, long-term supporting services and 
follow-up were found necessary. Placement needed to be viewed as part of a 
developmental adjustment and training process, not as simply procuring jobs. 

The population served by the project had certain inherent limitations such as 
poor social judgment and lack of ability to follow- through on plans, which ’ 
necessitated more aggressive contact and closer supervision than is usually 
offered by a vocational rehabilitation counselor. 

Most retarded students are not ready for serious consideration of permanent 
employment until the completion of at least the equivalent of a high school 
education. Since the vast majority of non-retarded students do not enter the 
labor force until this age, it is unrealistic to expect the retarded to do so 
any earlier. It is thus essential to develop school programs which will hold 
retarded students and help them to mature relative to the broad range of 
demands which being an adult and a worker imposes. The project tried to 
facilitate this development by making- specific recommendations for program 
modification of students as they were returned to referring schools. It is 
through this kind of interaction concerning individual cases that new program 
possibilities are most likely to be developed. 

In general, however, it can be stated that special education programs must 
move beyond M watered-down M traditional procedures if they are to meet the needs 
of their students. The fact that most senior high level retarded read at no 
better than the fourth grade level indicates that they cannot be expected to 
use printed material as the major learning tool. Special education has not 
produced a basic method which educates the retarded as effectively as the 
abstract verbal-conceptual method does the non-retarded. The curriculum should 
become a means of promoting development in broad aspects of adjustment with the 
end objective being maximum self-sufficiency, not possession of information to 
be memorized and parroted back on demand. 

The experience of projects such as Project 681 also has some bearing on the 
new social action programs being developed. Programs such as Youth Development 
and the emerging war on poverty are all concerned with people who are inadequate 
in general economic adaptive ability, and whose problem often is something other 
than the lack of a specific job skill. If eligibility requirements are too 
narrowly defined, those most in need of service may not qualify for it. Analysis 
of indiv. lual people in trouble indicates that there is a deep-running commonality 
to their problems which requires that agencies take a broad and flexible view of 
their clients* needs. The treatment of these needs may well be facilitated by 
use of some of the rehabilitation technology which was developed to serve people 
who have the general handicap of retardation. 
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REPORTS OF PROJECT 681 



Background Reports t 



^CgaMMgl S^ggrttnated Effort in Vocational Trainira for the Retarded. 
lPoO, (presented at the Council on Exceptional Children 
convention, available in Exceptional Children. November. I960. 
Volume 27, No. 3, pagee l55 4fe). 



*gepb.rt of Cooperative St udy between Opportunity Workshop a , 
M^eap^4e_ ^ibilc acnocls , July. 1959. fnraparwri bv Oppn 
Workshop staff). 



a nd 
Opportunity 



Progress Reports t 

"grief Report 11 . April, 1963, (prepared as Federal Vocational Adminis- 
tration prototype publication material). 

*First Progress Report, November, 196l« 

^Second Progress Report, November, 1962. 

Third Progress Report, November, 1963. 



681 Bulletins : 

681 Bulletin - Issue 1, Programing of Students . June 1963. 

681 Bulletin - Issue 2, Criminal Behavior of Special Class Students . 

September 8, 1963* 

681 Bulletin - Issue 3, Student and Parent Interviews, February 18, 1961;. 

681 Bulletin - Issue U, Jobs and Job Terminations . February 27, 1961;. 

‘ ^ Bulletin - Issue 5, Predicting Employability. March 10, 1961;. 

681 Bulletin - Issue 6, Principles of Programing or Preparing for 

Classroom Presentation, September. 196U. 



Charts and Brochures # 

$ * * , 

Joint Progr am of Minneapolis Schools and the State Department of 
Education. Division of Vocat ional kehabilitation. October- I9SL 

Occupational Plo w of the R etarded in the Minneapolis Community. Chart. 
October, 1962. * *■ 9 
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Project 681 - Cage Service Program, March, 1961*. 
Summary of Results from Project 631, March, 1962*. 



Vo cational Service Flow of the Severely Disabled and the Marginal 
Rehabilitation ftiient* October fco, lybl*. 



Special and Technical Reports * 

^Borderline Study, June, 1963, A study of 70 retarded students with IQs 
orer coopering then to a lower ability and a regular class group. 

Brief Summary. Problems and Potentials of Bducable Mentally Retarded 

"^ Yc<xth t ||i rxtn Ora^e ^tud y, BeceSSer 7* lW*« 

Changing Concepts in Definitions of Retardation, October 6, 1961*. 

Paper presented at AAMb Regional Conference, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Conference on Prevocational Evaluation, March, 1963. Papers presented 
ai an inter-agency conference. 

Construct Validation, Ninth Grade Study, December 8, 1961*. 

Descriptive and Attttudlnal Information Reported by Adolesoent Special 
fetUBB^tudents and Their Parents on School. Special Education 
Programs and Vocational Planning;, November, 1963. A manual for 
intake Interviews. 

Individual Intelligence Test Scores, liaroh, 1963. A technical report 
of the analysis of IQ distribution and changes in the special class 
population studies by the Project. The 1*5-1 tem bibliography surveys 
the related literature. 

»Post*<High School Adjustment of Former Bducable Mentally Handicapped 

t 1 ecial Aass students. April, I95C Report of a follow-up inter- 
ew study of 1*23 former special class students. 

Predicting Enployability, Validation of Selected Indices, March, 1962*. 

An analysis of ike predictive validity of prevooational evaluation 
techniques used in the Project. 

^Retardation in a Public School System! a Population Study, April, 1965* 
An analysis of the characteristics, problems, service needs, and 
potentials of adolesoents who are mentally retarded against the 
educational criterion. 

Second Conference on Prevocational Evaluation, papers presented 
March 21*, 1965. 

Worker Traits and Job Terminations, November, 1963. A summary of job 
placements by required traits and activities, of reasons for job 
terminations and their implications. 

^Available on loan or in the Project office only. 




Appendix 2 



LIST OP SELECTED FORMS DEVELOPED BY PROJECT 681* 

> 

1« Intake Interview - Student (also serves as application forV 

Vocational Rehabilitation) 

Intake Interview - Parent 

4 

2, Referral for Evaluation to School«Rehabilitation Program 

Supplement by Industrial arts and home economics teachers 
Supplement by school social workers 

3. Prevocational Rating Form (used by home school teachers, project 

evaluators) 

Work Evaluation Check List « Mechanical<^ianipulative Lab 
Work Evaluation Check List - Service-Clerical Lab 
h. Job Ranking Sheets, Form 1 

Job Ranking Sheets, Form 2 Females 
Job Ranking Sheets, Form 2 Males 
£. Employer’s Progress Report of on the Job Training 

6. SRC - Time Sanple Observation 

7. Basic Follow-up Questionnaire 
Basic Follow-up Information Sheet 



wCopies of these forms are available on request. 



Appendix 3 



A MODEL FOR THE TRAXNINQ OF 
SPECIFIC CLIENT BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 

\> 

With particular reference to Individual 
programming in day activity and social 
development training. 



The model on the attached chart is phrased in terms of the modification 
of client characteristics (training), but it can as easily be applied to 
daily management In a group activity setting and to evaluation of progress. 

The chart Is adapted from Leonard 0 seas’ n A Model for Establishing 
pierapeutio Work Conditions*, In the Winter 19 63 Issue of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology. Oseas uses a basic model from psychoanalysis, but 
ver y little modification of his charts was needed to translate them into 
theory-free English. Until Oseas wrote his article, the literature carried 
almost nothing in the way of systematic schema in the areas of prevocational 
(person* t adjustment) training. Even this chart, with its present additions 
and consolidations, is not really comprehensive. However, we might safely 
say that a comprehensive model would include at least these traits and 
characteristics. This chart is thus a kind of starting place. 

This model is more appropriate for use with young adults than with 
children, because the basic reference is to adult-appropriate behaviors. 
However, the child is the father of the man. 

Another intended basic reference is to prevocational traits. The reason 
for this is that at least some of the clients of a day activity center should 
graduate. They should move on to some other stage of the chain of 1 social 
development *> day activity—* prevocational trainings sheltered employment 
competitive employment. This is not to say that some individuals should not 
legitimately stay at some stage of the chain, such as day activity, as a 
relatively permanent case outcome. Neither does it imply that good social 
development cannot largely substitute for prevocational training. But it is 
intended to assert that such a chain does exist in many cases, and that day 
activity centers have a role to play in relation to the other services of 
the community. 

The chart is to be naad in the following manner. The vertical column 
on the left margin gives a few of the kinds of behavior patterns wiiich it 
might be desirable to develop in the client. The horizontal row of para- 
graphs whioh follow each statement of behavior pattern deal with the methods 
which bear upon that pattern. The intent is to relate together coherent sets 
of activity, supervision, enphasis, and environment. 
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Appendix U 



Private Work Projects for Youth Development - a proposal for a pilot shel- 
tered (non-conpetitive ) work program to be demonstrated in the Special School 
Rehabilitation Center pending special grant support for consumable materials 
and supplies. 



Description of the Problem Area 



For the past several years the overall unemployment rate has remained 
close to 6/o and predictions are that this figure will rise rather than fall 
in the future. The figure is, however, almost totally accounted for in the 
lower level job areas. Here are the problems of the long-term unemployed 
who will never return to work again. Here are the problems of the untal- 
ented youth for whom there are no jobs. Here are the problems associated 
with minority groups, the ,, underpriviliged ,, and the " subcultural, n These 
people as a group can be isolated from the rest of the population by any 
number of correlated criteria— where they live in the cities, the condition 
of their homes or of their health, the incidence of delinquency or of school 
dropout, the material things they do not have. 

Increased concern has resulted in broad programs such as keeping youth 
in school, housing redevelopment and retraining of unemployed workers. 
Recognition has grown that effective utilization of civil rights depends on 
jobs and on actual economic and social possibilities. Despite the many 
gains, retraining benefits have been severely limited to the most capable 
of the unemployed. Housing projects have sometimes produced new segregation 
and have often produced the criticism that the recipients do not maintain or 
11 appreciate” what*s been done because "they haven* t changed.” Schools get 
d 'opouts to return only for many to leave again when they realize that the 
programs they return to have not changed either. 

In actual faot, there are fewer "dropouts” now than ever before, but .a 
general goal of many would appear to be to keep all students in school until 
at least the equivalent of high school graduation. It is evident, and must 
be widely recognized, that this would require general acceptance of a diff- 
erent meaning to requirements for high school completion. Most dropouts 
are not, at least at the time, able to profit from further traditional 
academic programs. A large number are not capable of technical high school 
training in the areas where job demands are strong. . Many are not able to 
mature enough to move into competitive jobs through school-work programs. 

During the past three years, the Minneapolis School System has been 
conducting (with support from the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration— 
RD681) a demonstration work training/experience program in special education 
on an intensive level. Students have been given a program totally removed 
from traditional academic work. Emphasis has been on rehabilitation proce- 
dures and methods. Staff has been available for intensive support and 
training. Placement in jobs has been prearranged. Continued guidance has 
been provided. A majority of students have been able to profit and move 



into at least temporarily productive employment* However, maty have not been 
able to keep a job for tnor« than a few day’s despite long periods of training 
and a series of job tryouts. They appear not ready or able to enter competi- 
tive employment at any level. Yat they are not candidates for sheltered 
workshops for the mentally retarded or severely disabled. They have poten- 
tial to do gainful employment when they are more "mature" if they are then 
so motivated by that time. 



Proposals for Interim Training and Preparation 



Ways need to be tried to enable these people to overcome the multiple, 
limiting factors that they can, themselves, overcome. A simple-minded, 
direst approach might work and might logically fit as part of a school and 
community responsibility. This would Involve helping them to overcome the 
material disadvantagement they face and in so doing reenforce values and 
motivations considered desirable to reward. These people live in poor 
housing with poor furnishings and with poor facilitation for human care and 
development. 

These students are not ready for competitive employment. Despite an 
intensive program utilizing highly developed rehabilitation technology they 
are still not work ready. They will not accept and are not logical candi- 
dates for sheltered workshop placement. They cannot adjust to or benefit 
from further traditional or academic schooling. Their "number one" immedi- 
ate problem, as documented by a federal survey ("Services for Families 
Living in Public Housing," U.S. Department of Healt’n, Education, and Welfare, 
July, 1963, p. 18 ) is poor housekeeping skills and use of time. 

These students are unoccupied. They are family dependents and ironi- 
cally they are most often dependent upon the least adequate family structure. 
They aro living in the most disadvantaged homes, and the industrial arts and 
home economics instruction they have received in school has had little or no 
direct effect cn them and their situations. 

The material needs are obvious— the house needs paint, the screen door 
is falling off, the light switch doesn’t turn on the lights, there aren’t 
enough chairs that aren’t broken, the flooring is coining up, the refriger- 
ator doesn’t run, the baby’s bottle is dirty, the water faucets don’t turn 
off, the toilet is cracking in two, the doors don’t close, there is no place 
to be alone in, nobody cares and it doesn’t matter anyway. 

What these students need is the direction and motivation to do some- 
thing about it. They need teaching that comes out to them and their 
situations and which enables them to do something immediately meaningful and 
rewarding. 

It is proposed that such a. program be initiated as a pilot, demonstra- 
tion project. Students would, with direction and guidance from the case 
managers, make applications for specific work projects they would like to 
carry out. Parent approval and financial eligibility establishment would 
be necessary. Applications would be evaluated and approved if feasible. 
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They would then be assigned to one of the lab supervisors for lit^lementatiow* 
He would work out detailed plans with the student and submit materials 
requirements* With final approval, these would then be provided to cany 
out the project. The lab supervisor would instruct and supervise it on a 
step-to-step basis. 

Each lab supervisor would eventually be responsible for a maximum of 
fifteen of these type projects being carried out in the homes of students. 

Each supervisor would be freed for a portion of time to make the rounds of 
these projects for inspection, instruction and specific direction of the work. 



Implications 



There is no question of the validity of the results of this type of 
program if properly carried out. There would, first of all, be the direct 
material results to the student and his family. The student would have a 
tangible result which he himself created and growing confidence in his own j 

abilities for useful accomplishments. The school would be extending its 
training program to a really effective level helping the student incorporate 
worthwhile values through his own achievements. Conpetitive labor would be 
unaffected since these people would not be part of the market for competitive 
services. The purpose of the training program would be to teach useful skills 
and incorporate values of self-accomplishment, not to produce skilled home 
builders or repairmen. 



o 
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Additional return may also result. No matter how much is done in the 
school or rehabilitation facility towards work orientation, the student 
returns home every evening* The physical surroundings and the family 
influences are a stark contradiction to what was '‘learned” in prevocational 
training. In a sense, the home has been a negative conditioning factor 
toward positive work orientation given in school. The impact of the home 
is unfortunately often greater than can be ameliorated by outside influ- 
ences because of the student's identification, because of long-standing 
conditioning and a host of other factors. The physical condition of the 
living quarters of the student's family in itself may be a secondary 
reinforcement supporting feelings of apathy and cynicism. 

The program here suggested may alter both the physical condition of 
the home and the family's attitude toward work. The program is seen as 
needing close supervision of the students' projects in the home. The 
personnel doing the supervision will have frequent contact with the family. 
This contact could have a greater impact on the family than a school social 
worker would have because the purposes would be more acceptable, concrete 
and meaningful to the family. Very often when a person under psychiatric 
treatment starts to change, the patient's family consciously and uncon- 
sciously resists this change. When a person's attitudes change, the family 
is thrown into uncertainty as how to relate to him and may be afraid that 
the person will develop unacceptable behavior and attitudes. In this 
proposed program it is hoped that the student would change in attitude and 
behavior. Therefore, family resistance might be eaqpected. It is thus 
possible that the program could have seme effect in changing the family as 
well as the student. 
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Essentially there is involved in this operation a now conoept of shel- 
tered employment which could involve a built-in oosponet of Individual 
attainment and self-satisfaction. Both this group of students and sheltered 
workshop employees are "gainfully” employed somewhere below the level of 
competitive work. But while workshop employees are engaged in relatively 
meaningless (to them) production activity, these students are doing jobs 
quite meaningful to them in terms of direct results. 

The essential point and value we are trying to teach is that they can 
do something about their situations. 



